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THE OUTLOOR. 


The event of the week, if not of the century, is the 
publication of the New Revision of the New Testament. 
The changes made are not so great as they will be in 
the revision of the Old Testament. The interest in 
this literary event is indicated by the fact that an 
edition of 350,000 issued from the English presses is 


inadequate to supply the American demand. Ameri-— 


ean editions will be put on the market before this | 
number of The Christian Union reaches its readers. 
At twelve o’clock on Thursday night the doors of 
Nelson & Sons were besieged by eager applicants. 
The Oxford editions are in four different kinds of 
type and twenty-two styles of binding, the prices 
ranging from fifteen cents to $16. Many prominent 
clergymen have already signified their purpose to 
take the new version into the pulpit and use it either 
in connection with or in lieu of the old one. We have 
commented Gowhare on some of the features of this 
version. 


The confirmation of Mr. Robertson, without oppo- 
sition, affords a curious illustration of the spirit of 
Senatorial action. If there was really no other objec- 
tion to his confirmation than Senator Conkling’s 
personal predilections, Mr. Robertson should have 
been confirmed long ago ; if there was other and real 
objection, it ought not to have been abandoned be- 
cause Mr. Conkling had withdrawn from the Senate. 
The vote indicates that the civil service reform has 
no hearty advocacy in the United States Senate ; per- 
haps that it is as little regarded there as it appears to 
be in the Executive Mansion. The ‘‘ Herald” pub- 
lishes a letter from ex-President Grant to Senator 
Jones of Nevada, dated April 24th, arraigning the 
administration for nominating the Collector of the 
Port of New York without consulting its Senators as 
‘*a great slight’ and ‘‘an insult which ought to be 
resented to the bitter end.”” If Senator Conkling has 
been insulted he must bear the affront as the rest of 
us have to bear insults, with as much patience and 
meekness as he can command, If either General 


| all-such resistance to the military power of Great 


‘that such removal is required by the public interest, 


Grant or Senator Conkling imagines that the Ameri- 
can people will march to resent or revenge a real or 
fancied affront offered to a single Senator, he greatly 
misreads the temper of the nation. The people at 
large have cared very little about the wrangle over 
the Collectorship ; they will care still less about it in 
a month from now. Issues of far greater importance 
demand their attention ; and if an independent party 
is to be organized it must be upon some other plat- 
form than the ‘‘ courtesy of the Senate” or the sup- 
posed duty of the administration to consult members 
of either the House or the Senate in making appoint- 
ments. General Grant’s letter will not add to his 
strength among even his own warmest friends, 


The efforts of the citizens of New York to secure 
clean streets have not proved wholly in vain. What 
is called a compromise bill has passed the Senate, and 
will undoubtedly pass the Assembly and receive the 
Governor’s approval, but it apparently concedes the 
principle of undivided responsibility for which the Citi- 


zens’ Committee have so strenuously contended. The sagrse 
si ; * | now be largely eliminated from French polities, and 


law authorizes the Mayor to appoint a Commissioner 
of Street Cleaning, with the approval of the Board of 
Health, but if after three ballots the Board fails to 
confirm or reject by a majority vote any person nom- 


inated by the Mayor, two affirmative votes shall be 
sufficient for his confirmation. He is subject to re- 
moval by the Mayor whenever the Mayor shall certify | 


~~ 


with the approval of the Board of Health, but if 
after three ballots the Board of Health fails to ap- 
prove, two affirmative votes are to be sufficient there- 
for. The powers conferred upon the Commissioner 
appear to be adequate to enable an efficient man to 
give New York cleanliness, and so far as we can judge 
the people of the city may now fairly hold the Mayor 
responsible if within a reasonable time the city is not 
cleansed and thereafter kept clean. 


The wee of the English Gevniien in the | 
House of Commons has been exhibited by a test vote | 
on Lord Elcho’s motion that the leading provisions of | 
the Land bill are economically unsound, unjust and | 
impolitic, which was rejected by a vote of 352 to 176. 
Mr. Parnell’s departure from the House with about 
eighteen of his followers, without voting, served only 
to illustrate the insignificance of the Parnellite party 
as a factor in English politics. The second reading 
of the bill was voted for by a number of prominent — 
Irish members. The London ‘‘ Times” correctly in- 
terprets this vote as ‘* proof that the House of Com- 
mons has made up its mind that a measure in the 
lines proposed by Mr. Gladstone is inevitable”; and 
the majority is so large that Lord Salisbury’s threat 
that the House of Lords may put a veto upon the 
measure is not very likely to be carried into execu- 
tion. Meanwhile evictions are going on under the 
present law, the latest reports representing a state of 
war in the county of Limerick, where some evicted 
tenants have taken possession of a large castle upon 
the estate, which they have loopholed and put into 
a thorough state of defense and rendered impregnable 
against any attack by mere constabulary. Of course 


Britain is puerile, except as it tends to arouse and em- 
bitter the feeling of the Irish tenantry against the 
landlords. 


The Chamber of Deputies in France has passed 
Gambetta’s bill to adopt the scrutin de liste. The 
adoption of this measure justifies us in giving anew 
an explanation of its features, although it has al- 
ready been once explained in thesecolumns. France 
and its colonies are divided into arrondissements, each 
of which contains from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. 
These arrondissements are combined in departments, 
of which there are in the whole republic eighty-seven. 
The arrondissements may be compared to our Con- 


gressional districts, the departments to our States, 
though of course, both in territory and in population, 
the French departments are much smaller than the 
American States. Hitherto tae people of each arron- 
dissement have voted for the candidates of that dis- 
trict and for no other. Hereafter the whole mass of 
electors in each department will elect the whole num- 
ber of deputies to be returned from that department, 
each of them writing down on a list upon their voting 
papers as many names as there are deputies to be re- 
turned. If in this country we should elect our repre- 
sentatives to Congress as we now elect our Presiden- 
tial electors, we should adopt Gambetta’s scheme of 
scrutin de liste. 


The effect of this change will be two-fold. Under 
the old system in many arrondissements men of small 
calibre exerted a great local influence and practically 
controlled the arrondissement, as, before the reform 
bill in England, certain boroughs were controlled by 
individual landowners. This personal influence will 


the Chamber of Deputies will more nearly present 
the real popular sentiment. As these local magnates 
are generally conservatives if not royalists, the im- 
mediate effect of Gambetta’s scheme will be greatly 
to increase the power of the republican party. It 
will at the same time concentrate that party and 


_bring it under the domination of party leaders. A 


caucus or a leader will make the nominations for the 
entire department, and the people will be left te 
choose, as they practically are in the United States, 
between two ‘‘slates” made up for them. Whether 
the evils of party organization, with its caucuses and 
its slate, are greater than those of individualism and 
independency, with its consequent disorganization 
and its perpetual uncertainty of political action, is a 
problem which the French people have yet to solve. 
This is the third time the scrutin de liste has been 
adopted in French history, France having, like some 
other communities, vainly endeavored to get rid of 
corruption in polities by changing the method of 
election, while leaving the men and the — 


The latest diated at Tunis puts France ina 
peculiar position. The unfortunate Bey must now 
look to her for protection, for the Sultan, to whom 
he appealed for aid, decided last week to depose him, 
and actually announced his determination ; but the 
declaration that the French would support the de- 
posed ruler induced a rapid change of purpose, and 
the Bey is now doubly the creature of his conquer- 


‘ors. Meanwhile news comes from Algeria of a 


severe conflict between a body of French troops and 
5,000 insurgents. There have been suggestions of a 
possible revolt in Algeria as one result of the in- 
vasion of Tunis, but this intelligence is the first indi- 
cation of any such movement, and is too vague to be 
intelligible. The French conquest is still vigorously - 
discussed in Europe. In England, since the revela- 
tion of the Marquis of Salisbury’s secret agreement 
to let France have her own way in Northern Africa, 
it is felt there is very little to be said in the way of 
condemnation. With the private agreement staring 
her in the face, and other recollections of Jingo- 
ism still fresh in the minds of the people, England 
is hardly in a position to take high moral 
ground on a question of conquest. Italy has taken 
the matter greatly to heart. France has ap- 
parently forestalled a project which she has 
kept steadily in mind for some time, and for 
the accomplishment of which she has made ex- 
tensive preparations in building immense war vessels 
and sustaining a large army. The Italian ministry 
were lulled into entire inactivity by the pacific as- 
surances of France, and the prize was snatched out of 
their very hands. The Cairoli cabinet in conse 
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quence, unable to withstand the pressure of excited 
public opinion, has resigned and a new ministry of 
liberal, progressive ideas formed under Sella, A 
majority in the Assembly, however, are opposed to the 
new cabinet, and an appeal to the people must be 
made and two hundred seats won from the party of 
the Left before the government can be regarded as 
more than provisional. A series of ministerial crises 
is not improbable under the circumstances. 


— 


After waiting patiently for several weeks without 
any signs of activity on the part of the Porte, but 


with increasing indications of a renewal of the Turk- 
ish policy of procrastination, the powers have again 
resorted to coercion and forced a little progress in 
the cession of territory to the Greeks. The commis- 
sion held a five hours’ session at Constantinople, and 
completed the preliminary arrangements for trans- 
ferring the ceded provinces to Greece. The Mussul- 
mans living in those districts will be exempt from 
service in the Greek army for three years, and at the 
expiration of that period they will be allowed the 
choice between remaining Turkish subjects or be- 
coming naturalized Greeks, The surrender of the 
ceded territory is to be concluded within six months, 
and the Convention is to be ratified by all the | 
great powers. This latter stipulation will neces- | 
sitate a delay of some three weeks. The Greeks 
are naturally very impatient and skeptical of the | 
Porte’s good faith, and will continue to hold them-_ 
selves in readiness for active operations until the | 
new provinces have actually been passed over 
to them. The Sultan shows uncommon energy in 


the attempt to discover and punish tle murderers of 
his predecessor. Midhat Pacha has been arrested | 


and brought to Constantinople with two other Pachas. 
Public opinion is said to be strongly averse to the — 
investigation, which is likely to implicate a number of | 
prominent officials. It is surmised that the Sultan’s | 
zeal to avenge Abdul Aziz springs from the discovery 
of some plot against his own person rather than from | 
any desire to bring the assassins to justice. | 


| 


THE NEW VERSION. 

{7 E have at last the new version ; what shall we 

| do with it? We answer unhesitatingly. Take 
it, use it in the pulpit, the Sunday-school, the family 
worship, private devotion. Let the old and the new 
lie lovingly together ; let each cast light on the other ; 
let time and experiment determine which shall be the | 
Bible of the future. Associations make affections. 
The new home may be a great deal better than the 
old one; but it is not as sacred—while it is new. It. 
will take time for sacred memories to twine about the 
new version ; give them time and chance to grow. 
Meanwhile use the new; use it because, without dis- 
paragement to the old, it is in many respects better. 
Because : 

1, It gives us God’s Word more accurately ; it re- | 
moves passages which were interpolated by early copy- 
ists, or by not overscrupulous monks in the middle 
ages, or which crept in from glosses of commentators 
originally placed on the margin of the MSS. All 
tolerably well educated Sabbath-school teachers have | 
long since known that the famous text, John v., 7, | 
** For there are three that bear record in heaven, the 


Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one,” is an interpolation, made certainly not | 
earlier than the thirteenth or fourteenth century. Some | 
pious Trinitarians will be sorry to see it expunged ; | 
but those who desire to know what John really wrote | 
will be glad toe see the Bible with this monkish ad- 
dition erased from the page. Some of our Baptist | 
friends will miss the reply of Philip to the eunuch’s 
request for baptism: ‘‘And Philip said, If thou 
believest with all thine heart thou mayest; and he 
answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God.” But the best Baptist scholars long | 
since anticipated the conclusion of the revisers that 
this is an addition of later times, and that the 
original narrative of Luke did not contain it. The. 


John in the 8th chapter of his Gospel, is so Christ- 
like in its spirit that we may well believe that it is the 
true record of an incident in Christ’s life, added to 
John’s Gospel in his own time by a contem- 
porary, but the English reader ought to be ad- 
vised that its authenticity is doubtful, and only 
those who are afraid of having English readers 
incited to investigate will be sorry to know 
that this passage is bracketed, and thus the reader 
informed of the doubts respecting it. The greater 
part of the 16th chapter of Mark, it is almost certain, 
is none of Mark’s authorship. The indications are 
that it was the work of a later writer, who thought it 


as fools. 


_ness”’; 


necessary to give a fitting close to or to fill a hiatus in 
Mark’s narrative, and who found the material in other 
Gospels or in other traditions ; this passage is also 
bracketed, and the English reader is thus advised of 
the scholarly doubts respecting its authenticity. In 
the story of the healing of the impotent man at the 
pool of Bethesda, the evangelist is made in our author- 
ized version to say that ‘‘an angel went down at a 
certain season into the pool and troubled the water. 
Whosoever then first after the troubling of the 
water stepped in was made whole of whatsoever 
disease he had.” Most devout believers in a benefi- 
cent Providence will be glad to be assured by the re- 
visers that this myth of an angel descending to trou- 
ble the water for the special benefit of the most 


selfish and eager and the least needy, was added to 
| John’s narrative by a later hand, and is no part of | 
We shall all be sorry to lose | 
from the Lord’s Prayer the doxology ; but we shall 


the inspired Gospel. 


continue to use it in our devotions, although we have 
the assurance of the revisers that it was no part of 
the prayer which our Lord taught his disciples. 
These may serve as illustrations, and they are the 


most important ones, of those changes in the text 
which the revisers have introduced, after a careful 


eollation and comparison of manuscripts—clanges 
the result of which is to give tous a purer Testament, 


one more accurately representing the original writ- 


ings of the sacred writers. 


». This new version will relieve our New Testament | 


of some obscurities, archaisms and ambiguities. Here- 
after, when the minister reads the Sermon on the 
Mount, he will find Christ’s exhortation in the follow- 
ing form, ‘‘ Be not anxious for your life, what ye 


shall eat or what ye shall drink,” and he will no/ 


longer be required to explain that Christians are not 


forbidden to exercise prudence and forethought. | 


When in that touching narrative of Christ’s walk to 
Emmaus he reads Christ’s protest against the spir- 
itual stolidity of the disciples, ‘‘ Oh, foolish men and 
slow of heart,” or when in Paul’s impassioned argu- 
ment for immortality, in the 15th of Ist Corinthians, 
he reads the apostle’s impatient response to the stu- 


pid objection, ‘‘ How are the dead raised ? and with > 


what manner of body do they come ?” ‘‘ Thou foolish 
one, that which thou thyself sowest is not quickened, 
except it die,” he will not have to explain to his 
hearers that Christ and his apostle did not violate the 
Christian law of charity by stigmatizing their disci- 
When he reads the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, the text will tell the audience that 


it was in Hades that the rich man lifted up his eyes, 


being in torments, when he reads Christ’s declaration 
to Simon Peter, that the gates of Hades shall not pre- 
vail against his church, he will not have to explain 
that Christ means the gates of death; for the new 
version no longer confounds Hades and Gehenna, And 
although it will be necessary for him still to explain 
that a bishop is merely an overseer, and that a devil 
is a demon, he will in every instance have a marginal 
authority for his explanation. 

3. More important is the service which the new re- 


vision will render in giving more clear interpretation 


and more graphic and picturesque reading to many 
passages. On the average, about once in six months 


we get a letter asking us to explain the parable of 


the unjust steward, and how it can be right for us to 
make fmends of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
The reader of the new version will no longer be puz- 
zled by this problem, for he will find what Christ 


directs his disciples to do is to make to themselves 


friends ‘‘ by means of the mammon of unrighteous- 
i. e., to use that mammon for others, not for 
themselves. Paul will no longer be absurdly repre- 
sented as implying that any man imagines that gain 
is godliness. He will be found warning Timothy 
against men—and they live and flourish in our day 
as well as in Paul’s—who suppose that ‘ godliness 
is a way of gain.” Probably moralists will continue 
to tell their hearers that the love of money is the root 
of all evil, but they will no longer have Paul’s sanc- 
tion for this false statement; for their revised Bible 
informs them that Paul declared that ‘the love of 
money is a root of all kinds of evil”—truth sad 
enough, but confirmed by universal observation. It 
is not, perhaps, a matter of great concern, but it 
gives a different color to Paul’s Athenian speech 
when the English reader learns that the altar which 
he saw bore this inscription: ‘‘To an unknown 
God”; not to a definite deity entitled the unknown, 
but to an additional and unnamed deity superadded 
to that cloud of gods and goddesses whose number 
gave point to the saying of the Roman satirist that it 
was easier to finda god than aman in Athens. John’s 
estimate of Judas Iscariot comes out a little clearer 
when we read that ‘‘he was a thief, and having the 


culable. 


bag took away what was put therein,” ‘lhe story of 
Christ’s healing of the deaf and dumb boy gains in 
pictorial power with the dramatic force of the Greek 
measurably interpreted in the new English version : 
‘* Tf thou canst do anything, have compassion on us 
and help us,” cried the father. ‘And Jesus said 
unto him, If thou canst! All things are possible to 
him that believeth.” 

4, Still more important are those changes, and 
they are not a few, which open up profounder spirit- 
ual aspects or new spiritual aspects of divine truth. 
These changes will spoil some old sermons, but they 
will open the way for some new and better ones, 
Christ did not exhort the Pharisees to search the 
Scriptures. They were already great searchers of 
the Seriptures; he exhorted them to find in the 
Seriptures that which is alone the fountain of life ; 
namely, himself. Life comes only from lite. ‘‘ Ye 
search the Seriptures,” the new version tells us he 
said, ‘* because ye think that in them ye have eternal 
life ; and these are they which bear witness of me ; 
and ve will not come to me that ye miglit have life.” 
There is a certain fecling of regret in seeing so many 
sermons swept away that were founded on the text, 
‘*Almost thou persnadest me to be a Christian.” 
Yet what attentive student of the character of Agrippa 
and the occasion of this utterance ever imagined that 
Agrippa was almost persuaded to become a disciple of 
Christ? ‘* With but little persuasion thou wouldst 
fain make me a Christian,” cried this unprincipled 
King sneeringly. ‘‘I would to God,” cried the apostle 
with earnestness, ‘‘ that whether with little or with 
much, not thou only but also all that hear me this 
day might become such as [ am except these bonds,” 
The language of Paul’s intense spiritual earnestness 
seemed to Festus that of a crazy fanaticism. ‘‘ Much 
learning doth turn thee to madness,” he cried; to 
Agrippa it seemed meaningless declamation, a ‘‘ little - 
persuasion.” Sermons to vacillating, hesitating, 
wavering natures can no longer be built upon this 
text ; but out of it in the new revision there shall 
grow worthier, better, and in our age more needed 
sermons, addressed to materialistic and scornful na- 
tures to whom all spiritual eloquence: seems but 
a ‘little persuasion.” The new revision abounds 
in new translations or new readings which thus to 
thoughtful readers will open up new phases of spir- 
itual truth. The redeemed of whom John wrote in the 
Apocalypse are not they that ‘‘ do his commandment,” 
but ‘‘they that wash their robes-” that they may 
have the right to the tree of life. What the Lord 
told Peter at the time of the feet-washing was not, 
‘‘He that is washed néedeth not save to wash his 
feet,” but, *‘He that is bathed needeth not save to 
wash his feet’; once spiritually cleansed, he needs 
thereafter to be daily cleansed only from that pollu- 
tion which comes through contact with the world in 
his journeys through it. The Lord promises his 
diseiple the time when there shall be not one fo/d 
and one shepherd, but ‘‘one flock, one shepherd ”’; 
one flock, though perhaps gathered in many fo/ds. 
Paul’s magnificent psalm in the 13th of Ist Corin- 
thians is a psalm of praise to love, not to charity. 
These are but illustrations taken almost at ran- 
dom. The student may find in the new version 
new windows through which he may look out into a 
clearer sky and upon new horizons of truth, unseen 
before. It is a new and clearer glass the shepherds 
put into the pilgrim’s hand. 

5. Last, but not least, the new version will com- 
pel new thought respecting a new study of the 
Scriptures. To have half a million copies of the New 
Testament put into circulation, and half a million 
people comparing version with version, and inquir- 
ing the reasons for the differences between the two, 
will afford an intellectual and spiritual stimulus the 
fruitfulness of which seems to us to be simply incal- 
Lessing’s declaration, ‘‘ If God offered me 
truth in the one hand, and search after truth in the 
other, I should choose search after truth,” has been 
often and sharply criticised. But what God has 
given us in the Bible is ‘‘search after truth.” The 
canon itself was formed, not by any authoritative 
decree of council, but by a gradual process of natural 
selection of the most spiritual literature produced by 
eighteen centuries of religious thought and life. 
These books were not, as they might have been, 
miraculously preserved, so that every reader might 
be sure that he possessed the exact text of the original. 
On the contrary, the originals were long since suffered 
to be destroyed, and for many years scholars have 
been compelled to compare manuscript with manu- 
script, in a search after an approximation to the 
original autographs. The Lord suffered. language 
itself to undergo change, and a breaking up into dif- 
ferent dialects—a change which has compelled hun- 
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dreds of scholars to devote their lives to transfer of 
the Greek and Hebrew into the more modern lan- 
guages, and thousands of scholars to go back from 
their own languages to the original Greek and Hebrew, 
to verify or to correct the work of the translators. In 
the Bible God put no truths formulated in definite 
creeds or theological foumulas ; and from the third 
or fourth century to the present time the Bible has 
been a battle-ground, over which contending sects 
have fought with one another. But as a result of 
this perpetual battle, it has arrived at a profounder 
conception of the character of Christ, the nature of 
man, the provisions of redemption and the character 
of God than it ever could have arrived at by any- 
thing less than a search after truth prolonged 
through eighteen centuries. The latest chapter in 
this quest, in which God has been leading his children 
from the eazliest dawn of history to the present time, 
is the new version ; and not the least of all the many 
advantages which it will confer upon his church, is 


the fact that it will compel men to study, will separate | 
them from old traditions, will take them out of ruts, | 
that a Republican Convention will nominate General 
Grant in 1884, Senator Conkling has denounced 


will give them a new appreciation of the spiritual 
truths of the Bible, by awakening in them, in this 
very process of investigation, a new intellectual and 
spiritual life, by which alone they can be appreciated. 

We have purposely not entered here into any 
critical discussion of textual and grammatical ques- 
tions. We leave that to the eminently able and 
scholarly pen of one of the revisers, who points out 
some of the critical characteristics of the new ver- 
sion, in three successive articles, the first of which 
will be found on another page. 


ROSCOE CONKLING’S RIDDLE. 
HE perplexity into which party organs and small 
politicians are thrown by Senator Conkling’s 
resignation is amusing. His friends and his foes are 
in equal perplexity. The ‘‘ Times” thinks it a farce ; 
the ‘‘ Tribune,” of ‘‘no consequence”; the Com- 


mercial Advertiser’ mourns the political retirement | 


of a great statesman ; the ‘‘ Herald” looks as wise as 
an owl and talks as oracularly as Captain Bunsby ; 
but they are all equally perplexed together ; and the 
reasons they assign for an act as unexpected as it is 
unprecedented are those of political writers who 
rarely look forward more than a few weeks or beneath 
the surface more than a few inches, 

Mr. Conkling is not a child, ‘‘spoiled” or other- 
wise. He is a shrewd, long-headed politician, who 
looks before he leaps, and has never yet taken any 
action seriously affecting his own political fortunes 
without carefully considering its probable results, 
Those who think that he has retired from politics and 


is going to practice law know nothing of the proud | 


resoluteness of the man who would sooner die than 
suffer defeat. The correspondent who has invented 
the silly canard that the resignation is a trick to ex- 
change Senatorial terms with Mr. Platt and get the 


long one for himself knows nothing of the temper of | 


aman whose faults of character are those of egregious 
pride, not of a petty meanness. The newspapers 
which imagine that he has resigned in a pet for the 
pleasure of being re-elected have studied his charac- 
ter and career to little purpose. He is a man whose 


dominant trait is self-esteem, not approbativeness ; 


pride, not vanity. He thinks too well of himself to_ 
care much what other people think of him. He is— 


not a man to be either depressed by the affected 
scorn of Washington correspondents or elated by the 
possible indorsement of Albany politicians, The 
notion that he has resigned to strengthen his position 
by securing an indorsement from his State has 
nothing in it. He would be nostronger after re-elec- 
tion than before. What matters it to President Gar- 
field or Secretary Blaine that Conkling adherents in 
a Conkling Legislature have given Senator Conkling’s 
course their indorsement ? 

What does he gain by his resignation? for it is 
perfectly safe to assume that he would not have re- 
signed if he did not expect to gain something. The 
answer is—liberty. Senator Conkling is still a Re- 
publican in principles, but he is no longer a member 
of the Republican organization. He is now an Inde- 
pendent; because he can accomplish his purposes 
better by independence than by party fealty. 

For eight years Senator Conkling was the most in- 
fluential man, next to President Grant himself, in 
national politics, He desired to perpetuate the Grant 
administration, could not stem the anti-third-term 
tide, and for four years waited till that tide should ebb 
again, He reorganized the Grant movement, led its 
forces, held them together with a generalship which 
extorted the admiration of his foes, was again beaten, 
and was again ready to bide his time. But he has 


never for an instant relaxed his resolution to make > 
General Grant again President of the United States, | 
President Garfield’s appointment of the representative 


leader of the anti-Grant forces of the nation as Secre- 
tary of State was formal notice that the national 


‘‘machine” was to be used against the Grant-Conk- 


ling party. The nomination of the leader of the anti- 
Grant forces in New York to the foremost political 
office in that State was formal notice that the State 
‘‘machine ” was to be used for the same purpose, 
Senator.Conkling accepts the situation, and retires 
from the ‘‘ machine.” He believed in it so long as he 
could operate it ; he withdraws from it when it begins 
to operate against him. 

Senator Conkling is not a man of small subterfuges 
or petty concealments, He has publicly and reiter- 
atedly avowed his conviction that General Grant pos- 
sesses a popularity among all classes in this nation 
which makes him the strongest of all possible Presi- 
dential candidates, Whether this opinion is correct 
or not, it is his conviction. He is acting upon it. 
The confirmation of Mr. Robertson ends the chance 


members of a party who refuse to be governed 
by its conventional action too severely to go into 
a convention and bolt. If he is re-elected, it is 
as an independent anti-administration Senator. 
Every vote cast for him in the State Legislature 
is a vote for an independent anti-administration 
candidate, 

There are indications of an impending break- 
up of political parties. It required all the skill 
and strength of the Grant and anti-Grant forces 
combined to hold the Republican party together last 
year. The strife of factions in both parties was bitterer 
and more intense? than the strife between the two. 
General Grant as an independent candidate would be 
formidable to both parties. He would poll a strong 
Southern vote, a considerable Republican vote, a re- 
spectable fragment even of the Democratic vote. A 
great deal may happen between 1881 and 1884; po- 
litical correspondents and Albany politicians are not 
accustomed to look so far ahead. But Senator Conk- 
ling is long-headed and forecasting. He lacks the 
high moral sense which always characterizes the 
greatest statesmen and the easy flexibility which 
generally characterizes the most successful politi- 
cians ; but he is a man of many resources, of invinci- 
ble resolution, of indomitable energy, of that kind of 
patience in action which is born of a self-reliant pride, 
and he is an admirable organizer and manager of 
men, It is like such a man to prefer the chance of 
being the commander-in-chief of a new party to the 
certainty of being a lieutenant of an old one. The 
time is not inauspicious for the organization of a 
new party, and General Grant is not without some ad- 
mirable qualifications as a popular leader. 


| 
| 
| 


review of the ‘** Chaldean Account of Genesis”; in the Home 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton tells a suggestive little story, and in the 
Young Folks Mr. Frank H. Converse preaches a sermon in 
the form of a letter which we are sure no boy among our 


readers will overlook. Mr. Mabie’s letter from Cambridge 


describes the recent Greek play at that place. 


‘* Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed,” and 
when The Christian Union finds such appreciative words as 
these in a journal so carefully and ably edited as the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Register,” it cannot be so selfish as to refuse to share its 
pleasure with its readers : 

**A fine-looking paper is The Christian Union, in a new spring 
dress, with its neat bonnet trimmed with flowers and without any bee 
in it. Still other modifications are reserved for the first of July. The 
Christian Union never needed regeneration: it was born right to start 
with, and has always been an excellent paper. We have some arti- 
cles in our scrap-book from its columns, which we value very highly. 
They are a proof tous of the good editorial judgment which has always 
characterized the management of that paper. Modesty forbids us to 
say who wrote them. The Union, if not standing on the same ground 
as the ‘ Register,’ is working in the same direction—toward a pure 
and undefiled religion.” 


Inasmuch as the Episcopal churches will have no right 
to use the New Revision till authorized to do so by the 
General Convention, if indeed any such authority is yvouch- 
safed them, they will have to possess their soulsin patience 
for the next three years. If at that time the New Revision is 
disallowed it will be the General Convention versus eighty of 
the most distinguished scholars in England and America. It 
is a conservative state of things indeed when ecclesiastical 
red tape may restrain tLe use of such a piece of scholarship. 
Meanwhile, as between the complaint of too much revising 
on the one hand and not enough on the other, it is probable 
that the revisers will come to be regarded as having chosen 
that middle way which is supposed to be the way of safety. 


The graduating exercises of the Yale Theological Seminary 
took place Friday, May 20th. One of the most interesting 
features of the occasion was the fact that seven out of the 
twenty graduates go directly to Dakota to engage in home 
missionary work there. The afternoon meeting ofthe alumni 
was devoted to the discussion of the New Version of the New 
Testament, opened by Drs. Lyman Abbott and F. G. Wood- 
worth. The general tone of the discussion indicated a pur- 
pose on the part of the pastors present to utilize the New 
Version in Sabbath-school work and in public service, but 
cautiously and with due regard to the attachment of members 
of their congregations for the old version. 


The signature of the Governor to the bill which has passed 
both houses of the Legislature establishes the State Charities 
Aid Association upon a permanent amd legalized basis, and 
is a decided step in the path of reform. From the very be- 


_ ginning this association has done its work with courage and 


capacity. Its members include many of the foremost men 
and women of the State, whose intelligence, character and 
social position combine to make their influence when associ- 
ated together potent for good. We take the past work of the 
association as a promise of greater usefulness in the future. 


Birthdays are really worth having when they are made the 
occasion of such a charming volume as the ‘* Emerson Birth- 
day Book,” just issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is 
beautiful without and within. Its dark green covers and 
light green edges are thoroughly artistic, and afford attractive 


_ evidence of the progress which is being made in the art of 


Whether | 


Senator Conkling is the man to organize and lead | 
| the Riverside Press is as beneficial to the public as to the 
_ publishing house of which he is a very capable member. 


it to victory may be doubted; but on that point 
it is safe to say he himself entertains no doubts. 
What a year may bring forth in American politics no 
man can foretell; but the probability that General 
Grant will be a prominent candidate for the Presidency 
in 1884 is greater to-day than it has been at any time 
since the Convention of 1880 nominated General 
Garfield. _He may not be elected ; but if he is nom- 


inated, neither Mr. Blaine nor General Garfield will | 


be the next President ; and a campaign which effec- | 


tually revenges a real or fancied affront will not be | 


a failure to a man of Senator Conkling’s mold, 
whatever other result it may bring forth. 


cians correctly interpret Roscoe Conkling’s riddle. 


NOTES. 


Our readers are shown by Dr. Eggleston in our columns 


book-binding. It is not invidious to say that Mr. MiftHin’s 
fine taste is giving us beautiful books, and his genial sway at 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry to The Christian Union, 
accompanied by his full name and address and a three-cent 
stamp for reply, will receive a reply at the earliest practicable 
moment either by mail or through the columns of The Chris« 
tian Union.] 

—1l. Does the Presbyterian or any Protestant church believe that 
Christ the Son and God the Father are literally one? If so, why is it 
necessary to assert the belief in ‘God the Father Almighty and in 


| Jesus Christ,” etc. ? Christ said, **I and my Father are one.” Did he 
_ refer toa common work and interest, just as we assert that a man 
wife are one? 2. Is it probable that the comet recently discov- 
Events will show whether The Christian Union or 


the Washington correspondents and the Albany politi- | 


ered by Professor Swift will collide with our earth? If so, what will 
be the result? Has there ever been atime before 1881 when such an 
event was prophesied in connection with the proximity of our Lord’s 
return ? A SUBSCRIBER. 
1. The chureh doctrine on the subject of the Trinity is that 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost are three distinct per- 


sons, and yet constitute one Being, and that this is a mysteri- 


this week how they may indulge, at small cost and under the | 


most favorable conditions, their American propensity for 


camping out. When a lot of land may be bought and a 


can have no reasonable excuse for lacking a country home. 
In the first of Dr. Crosby’s articles on the New Revision the 
scope and aim of the Revision are clearly stated, and the 
possible objection that it does not go far enough is met and 
answered. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, in his third paper upon 
church life and growth, offers some timely and practical sug- 
gestions, by the observance of which in their own lives 
Christians may aid to revive the spiritual life of the churches. 
The sermon this week is a consideration of the ethical ele- 
ment in Christianity. In the Science and Art column the 
Rev. Geo. T. Rider instructs his readers how to look at 
pictures; in the Books and Authors Dr. Selah Merril] has a 


‘house built for #400—in one of the most attractive and | 


healthful parts of the country—even people of small means | 
wedo not see what they can do to prevent it nor what they 


ous fact that lies beyond our possible understanding, because 
we are not large enough to comprehend the nature of the In- 
finite One. 2. We have no apprehension of any disaster to 
the earth from collision with a comet.. We advise our readers 
not to lie awake nights in perturbation on this subject. If 
there is to be a collision, and any serious results are to occur, 


can do to prepare for it. He that does justly, loves mercy 
and walks humbly with his God, may look forward always 
with glad anticipation to his Lord’s coming, and need have no 
fear of anything from the heavens above or the earth beneath 
his feet. 

—On what acts of statesmanship or of national issues has the Hon. 
Roscoe Conkling won the distinction which he seems to claim, or his 
friends for him, by which he seeks to control national appointments ? 
Has he been especially identified with the measures in behalf of free- 
dom of the colored man, popular government, finance, protection, 
etc., etc.? Thi- is not intended in any party sense, but for honest infor- 
mation. 

1. The only great national measure of recent date with which 
Mr. Conkling’s name is prominently connected, is the measure 
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of four years ago ‘or the settlement of the contested Presiden- 
tial election. 


His speech in the Senate on that occasion | 


ranks certainly among the strongest of the many that were | 
made, and was among the most influential in securing the | 


peaceful arbitration of the dispute. We do not recall any pre- 
eminent action of his bearing upon the other topics referred to 
in this inquiry. ‘The question whether the present nomina- 
tion of the President should be confirmed or not depends, 
however, not upon Mr. Conkling’s or President Garfield's 
antecedents, but upon the respective duties of the President 
and the Senate under the Constitution, and the propriety of 
turning out an etlicient, capable and satisfactory Collector to 
make room for a new incumbent. 

—I read in The Chri-tian Union of May 11th the following: ** ‘Where 
in the Bible do we yet the idea of angels having wings?’ Nowhere.” 
The following passages have certainly suggested the idea of winys to 
me and have doubtless to many other unlettered persons: Exodus 
xxv., 20; 1 Kings vi.,24; Isaiah vi,2,6; Daniel ix, 21; Rev. viii., 13. 

E. E. 

Exodus xxv., 20 and 1 Kings vi., 24 give an account of the 
cherubim in the temple. Those who suppose these cherubim 
were literally representations of spiritual existences would find 
in them an evidence that angels have wings; as we read the 
Qld Testament the whole scope and spirit of it is against the 
notion that spiritual existences can ever be materially repre- 
sented to the eye by statues or pictures of any kind. Isaiah 
vi., 2,6 and Daniel ix., 21 represent two visions of ecstatic 
experiences of prophets whose imagination formed a picture 
of the angel made evidently from the cherubic representations 
in the temple. The same may substantially be said of the 
passages referred to in Revelation. Neither of them, in our 
judgment, gives sanction to the idea that angels have wings. 
They may have originated it; though the idea is not confined 
to Biblical art or literature. 

—Is life the cause or the product of organization ? 

That has been to some extent a disputed question among 
scientists. It has, however, been carefully investigated, and 
the independent experiments of Tyndall in England and Pas- 
teur in France have demonstrated to the satisfaction of most 
scientists, we think, that life is never generated by or in in- 
organic forms of matter except from some preceding form 
or life, while. on the other hand, the microscope shows abun- 
dant evidence that life is the cause of organization. Where 
life exists the reformation and generally the multiplication of 
cells goes on, in many instances with extreme rapidity. 

Many INQUIRERS.—Almost every week brings us some 
letters of inquiry respecting the best place to purchase goods. 
We cannot answer all these inquiries in this column. Some- 
times they are answered in the Home Department in editorial 
articles, sometimes in the column of Hints, Questions and 
Experiences ; sometimes they are anticipated, either in these 
departments or in our advertising columns. If our subscrib- 
ers would read the advertising columns as they do the edi- 
torial ones, they would frequently find the information which 
they desire, and direct correspondence with the advertiser 
would lead to fuller explanation than we can possibly give. 


Send on your inquiries: we have no desire to check them. | 


But we remind our readers that the publishing as well as the 


of a race accursed of gods and men. 
_ self still the son of the Corinthian King, and anxious to 


barrier which encircles it are the orchestra and the 
body of singers who are to add volume to the chorus. 
While one sits facing this simple stage setting, 
thc ught runs back to the tradition which in part is to 
be retold to a modern audience with the pathos and 
power of dramatic action. The stream of story which 
the Greek dramatists turned from the channels of pop- 
ular talk into the lasting forms of art flowed mainly 


from Troy and Thebes; and it is with the latter city 


in the unspeakable woes of its royal race that Sophocles 
deals in the ‘‘({dipus Tyrannus.” Laius, King of 
Thebes, is warned by an oracle that he will be killed 
by his own son, who will subsequently marry his 
mother, become his father’s successor upon the throne, 
and so bring numberless woes upon his race and ciiy. 
That this doom may be averted the child Ctdipus is 
pierced in both feet and given to a shepherd to be ex- 
posed on Citheron. The shepherd, kinder than his 
dreadful commission, gives the child to another shep- 
herd, by whom he is borne to Corinth, and there reared 
as the son and heir of King Polybus. Unsuspicious 
of his birth and of the awful doom which hangs over 
him, CEdipus grows to manhood. It chances, however, 
that in the heat of passion at a banquet a reveler calls 
his sonship to the King in question, and CGédipus, unable 
to bear the dreadful uncertainty of his birth, goes to 
Delphi to learn the truth. The oracle gives no answer 
to his questioning, but warns him that he will murder 
his father, marry his mother and become the ancestor 
Believing him. 


avoid the possible fulfillment of the direful prophecy, 
(Edipus journeys by night through Corinth and beyond 
its borders, all .unconscious of the awful chain of 
events he sets in motion, he meets Laius, in a moment 
of altercation slays him, goes on to Thebes, answers 
the riddle of Sphinx, saves the city from her rava- 
ges and marries Jocasta, the widowed Queen. The 
tragic conditions are all fulfilled, and by the immutable 
decree of fate the twice predicted doom must come 
upon the unconsciouscriminal. But for peaceful years 
the sky is clear over (dipus. No faintest cloud of 
suspicion hangs dim and portentous on the horizon. 
The murder of Laius is forgotten by men, and the King 


/who won the crown by a great public service rules 


with valor and justice; but the gods have not forgot- 


ten. The city is smitten with pestilence, and at this 


point the drama opens. 

Slowly, to the strains of solemn music, foreboding 
woe and shame, a throng of suppliants enter, traverse 
with measured tread the open space before the stage, 
and ascending, cast olive boughs upon the altars and 
group themselves about their bases. Then the doors 


started in him, tells the story of the birth of Laius’s 
son, his exposure on Cithzron, and, that all doubts 
may be set at rest, the shepherd to whom the commis- 
sion was confided is sent for. The chorus, meanwhile, 
have watched with eager interest the drama on the 
stage, interrupting it at intervals with strophe and 
antistrophe, full of sublime proclamation of the justice 
of the gods and the awful retribution which is visited 
upon the breaker of the law and the despiser of oracles. 
While the Queen is offering sacrificial gifts, a messen- 
ger from Corinth enters with news that Polybus is 
dead and (Edipus crowned King by the City of the 
Isthmus. The awful cloud into which the drama is 
now fast moving is for the moment dissipated, and the 
Queen’s skepticism comes out in the words: 
‘**Oh, why should mortals fear for days to come, 
Since chance controls, and prescience is not! 
But carelers live, as live one can and must.” 
In a moment, however, the hope is gone, for the mes- 
senger declares that (idipus is not the son of Polybus, 
but that his own hands received him while a babe on 
Citheren, and bore him to the Corinthian palace. On 
Jocasta and on (Edipus horror settles down like night, 
the Queen listening with speechless ar guish as the un- 
conscious messenger weaves the web of misery around 
her thread by thread, until, in an agony of shame and 
fear, she rushes into the palace and the doors close 
upon her forever. And now the aged shepherd of 
Laius enters, and the dreadful story is fully told, the 
mystery revealed, and (dipus stands forth the mur- 
derer of his father, the husband of his mother. 
The doom is accomplished, and the drama hurries to 
its close. To the awe-stricken chorus a breathless 
messenger rushes from the palace to declare the death 


_by her own hand of Jocasta and the self-inflicted blind- 


ness of the King; and when, a moment later, sightless 
and staggered under his load of agony, Cdipus ap- 
pears to pray for mercy on his children and to part 
from them, he seems to belong no longer to our race. 
The awful wrath of the gods makes a circle of isola- 
tion around him, and as he disappears and the chorus 
march solemnly away, thought falters as it strives to 
follow him moving to ,his mysterious doom at the 
hands of the Eumenides. 

‘‘(Edipus Tyrannus” would tax the resources of 
the strongest professional actors, and few probably 
who saw the play at Cambridge appreciated the splen- 
did effort which lay behind it; for it is not too much 
to say that it was great from every point of view. The 
representation was elevated, massive, imposing; full 
of human passion as it was, and touching keenly 
human sympathies, it lost nothing of that vast con- 
ception of fate which underlies it, and breathes 
through it the pathos of generations burdened with an 


editorial departments of this paper are under the control of | of the palace ve thrown open. (idipus comes forth. 
Be. its editors ; that everything that is admitted to our advertis- , He hears with undisguised sympathy the story of the 
. PS ing columns is carefully edited ; and that while the editors do city’s anguish, and declares that he has already sent 


unparalleled curse. It was at once personal and ethical, 
contemporaneous and antique. -To say this is to say 
that the actors rose to the highest conception of their 


not youch for every article advertised, they believe that the | Creon, the brother of the Queen and his own kins- 
parts, and by dramatic expression gave that conception 


advertising columns are a reliable medium for theinformation man, to the oracle, to learn if possible how the gods 


of readers respecting that which is new and useful in the 
world of literature, art and every form of enterprise, and are 
oftentimes as useful and as important to be consulted by one 
who desires to know what is going on in the world as any 
other columns in the paper. 


THE GREEK PLAY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


{ CORRESPONDENCE. | 


T was fitting that Sophocles’s noble tragedy should 
have its first representation in this country under 
the roof of Memorial Hall, the finest monument we have 
yet reared to commemorate the ideal in sentiment and 
the heroic in action. More than twenty-two centuries 
separate us from the man who wrote and the generation 
who listened spell-bound and awe-stricken to this su- 
preme creation of the Greek dramatic genius; but though 
the original environment has vanished and been sup- 
planted by a civilization radically different in thought, 
feeling and institutions, the elements of human charac- 
ter and destiny are unchanged. The vast arena of life, 
with its arching sky of aspiration, its background of 
mystery, its interplay of passion, is stil] the same as in 
‘he day when Sophocles moved through it with the 
ueep insight of the philosopher and the sensitive sou! 
“Wf the artist. The brilliant audiences, representative of 
the best American scholarship, which have gathered 
here, coming with mingled feelings of curiosity and 
scholarly interest, to be amused and entertained by a 
representation of classic life, have been startled at first 
by the perfect and beautiful movement of the drama 
and then irresistibly held in breathless attention upon 
the unfolding of a tragedy so full of human interest 
that although spoken in a dead language it is as con- 
temporaneous as ‘‘ Hamlet” or ‘‘ Faust.” 

At each performance Sanders Theater has been 
thronged long before the doors were closed. At the 
back of the stage, which is only about ten feet in depth, 
stands the palace of (Edipus. 


| 


| 


_second-sight may reveal the murderer. 


may be appeased and the city freed from its calamities. 
While they speak Creon enters with the message of the 
oracle that the murderer of Laius must be cast out. 
(Edipus rushes with kingly ardor into the enterprise 
which shall deliver his people from their woes. The 
suppliants slowly retire, and the chorus of fifteen aged 
Thebans enter and surround the altar in the open space 
below the stage. In strophe and antistrophe, set to no- 
ble music, they recite the sorrows of their city. As the 
strains of the last antistrophe die away, G:dipus charges 
the murderer of Laius to confess his crime and go forth 
harmless from the city; and then, when no man speaks, 
launches an awful curse upon the criminal, forbidding 
all his subjects ; 
‘* To house that man, to shelter, speak to him; 

To grant him part in offices divine, 

Of incense, holy water, or of prayer; 

All men shall thrust him forth from house and home, 

The land’s pollution.” . . . 

Tiresias, an aged seer, is sent for, if by chance his 
He enters, the 
very picture of wise and venerable age, and as the 
awful truth breaks on him that C{dipus himself is the 
source of all these woes, he falters and refuses to speak. 
But the King presses him, and finally, enraged beyond 
bounds by what he thinks his obstinacy, breaks forth 
in a passion upon him. Tiresias, overborne, declares 
the King the guilty man, and is sent back with scorn 
by (Edipus, who sees in his wild charge a scheme of 
Creon’s to exile him and seize the throne. When Creon 
returns a little later the King pours out a torrent of 
passionate reproaches upon him, which Creon answers 
with words as hot and ill considered; and when the 
altercation is at its height the palace doors open again 
and Jocasta appears upon the scene. Her clinging 
draperies, her moving grace, her sensitive face give 


the stage a new charm and the drama a new pathos. 
She stands between the two: 


An altar on each side - 


of the great double doors of the palace, and another | 
in the middle and at the very front of the stage, are its | 
_(dipus repeats the charge of Tiresias, and Jocasta, to 
_ gtill the dread suspicions which the seer’s words have 


only furniture. Below is an open space in the center 
of which a fourth altar is placed, and beyond the low 


Why will ye kindle strife, - 
And with your mean and petty grievances 
Increase the burden of this stricken land ?” 


voice and action. Mr. Riddle’s @:dipus was passion- 
ate, tender and noble, the very portraiture of the 
ruined king; Mr. Opdyke, as Jocasta, gave his difficult 
part a genuinely womanly expression, and in the most 
exacting situations displayed tragic power of a very 
high order; Mr. Curtis Guild acted the blind seer 
Tiresias with a nobility and dignity that were every 
way fitting his venerable and imposing presence; Mr. 
McCagg, as the corypheeus, used his clear, sweet-toned 
voice with great skill, The singing of the chorus was 
admirable throughout, and proved to be one of the 
most enjoyable features of the performance. Profes- 
sor Paine’s music is generally thought to be the very 
best which he has yet composed. Its noble simplicity 
harmonized perfectly with the Greek text, and seemed 
to render it phrase for phrase, while its melodies were 
very beautiful. It is not too much to say that the 
music was thoroughly interpretative of the drama, and 
gave it added beauty and power. 

The success of the Greek play means more than ap- 
peared to the crowded theater which watched its repre- 
sentations, and more than will be read in any accounts 
of it. It means a scholarly achievement in which any 
university might rejoice, as an indication of its spirit 
and its work ; it means an advance in the direction of 
generous learning, which the purely practical and sci- 
entific tendencies of recent years have disastrously 
checked ; it means a revival of human interest in the 
masterpieces of antiquity, not to imitate slavishly their 
perfect art, but to share again in their conceptions of 
the vaster life which overhangs and underlies historical 
fact, and to restore right relations between the imagina- 
tion and the understanding. Harvard College has done 
a noble work for American scholarship, and whenever 
the beautiful setting of the play and the sweetness and 


| purity of the Greek accent are mentioned, it should not 
be forgotten that this result was secured largely by the 
efforts of Professors Goodwin and White of the Greek 


department, and Professor Charles Eliot Norton, whose 
scholarly spirit and elegant culture have been of great 
value at every stage of preparation. 


CAMBRIDGE. Hamitton W. MaBig. 
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THE FERRY OF THE DEAD. 
By SaAMuEL W. DUFFIELD. 


HERE is—so ancient legends say— 
A distant island white and fair, 
That shines within some clearer air, 
Across the stretch of cape and bay, 
Itself a pearl most fine and rare. 


Blue sky above, blue sea below, 
It hovers lightly on the rim 
Of vision, delicately dim, 
Beyond the shoals where fishers go 
On any voyage, gay or grim. 


For, ever when one seeks, it flies, 

Receding faintly, as a star 

Drawn back through clouds, and yet more far 
It glimmers on the straining eyes, 

No nearer than the planets are. 


But on the hither strand there dwell 
Brave hearts who seek it evermore ; 
Who push frail craft away from shore, 

Hoping, at length, some tale to tell 
Of lands in which all care is o’er. 


And in the night, to them that wait, 
There comes a sound of hurrying feet, 
With thronging footsteps, soft and fleet ; 
As when the autumn weareth late, 
And wet leaves fall when breezes meet. 


A thousand shallops line the shore ; 
A thousand men must enter them— 
Each with the ghosts who brush the hem 
Of garment, or impede the oar, 
And crowd the bark from stern to stem. 


Invisible to him who steers, 
The spirits of the dead are there ; 
They rustle on the midnight air, 

They quiver with unspoken fears, 
And he who guides them says @ prayer. 


And when the island gleams at last 
Out of the blackness, pearly-white, 
Strange perfumes fill the windless night, 
And suddenly the ghosts are passed 
Into that region calm and bright. 


Thus thou and I must watch and wait 
By day, by night, upon the shore ; 
And hosts of others go before, 
And leave us here disconsolate, 
With these few dreams and nothing more. 


- Thus far we go with them that sail 
Unto the port no sun reveals ; 
Whose fuller truth the light conceals ; 
The search for which has no avail, 
And where no knowledge guides our keels. 


And always we return and say, 

‘** There is an island white and fair 
That shines along that clearer air ; 
And we shall dwell, though not to-day, 
Within that region fine and rare.” 


O spirits of the dear ones, gone 
Like faded leaves, blown by the breath 
Of him whom we entitle Death! 

We follow you! and on and on, 
To find what joy this legend saith ! 


CAMP COTTAGES. 
By Epwarp EGGLESTON. 


AMPING is an indigenous recreation in America. 

The Englishman teaches us how to row, and how 
to play cricket, of which base-ball is but an American 
counterpart. The excellent gymnasium and the ‘‘gar- 
den,” often formed of three sickly pine-trees and a 
brass band, are enjoyments of the German fellow citi- 
zen. But ‘‘camping out” is nowhere else a common 
recreation as it is here. There is so little ground on 
which to pitch a tent in the old continent, and the dan- 
ger of what Mr. Henry James calls a ‘‘ vulgar drizzle” 
is ordinarily so imminent, that camping out is not 
likely to become popular there. Many of us Americans 
have in us the blood of ancestors who were pioneers 
palisade builders, Indian fighters, revolutionary sol- 
diers, land-buyers, and explorers of unknown streams. 
Our largest American pedigrees only end the more 
surely in adventurous colonists. Now such blood wil 
tell through all the over layers of education and socia 
refinement. Your forefathers dwelt in booths in the 


wilderness, and you must keep the feast of tabernacles 
once a year. 


The law of heredity drives you to some 


trout-brook, or lake-side, or seashore. An old Vir- 
ginia captain who fought at Yorktown a hundred years 


| ago was my father’s father; my mother’s father built 


the first block-house on the Indiana bank of the Ohio 
River at the beginning of this century, and had three 
horses shot under him while leading a company of 
‘‘Rangers” in defense of the frontier settlement. Now, 
every summer I grow restive in town and I say to 
myself, ‘‘ There! my two grandfathers tugging at me 
again! I must get out into the woods and give the old 
gentlemen an airing. I will sleep under the sky awhile 
as my fathers did before me.” 

It is this hereditary taste for wildness that carries so 
many to the seashore, that plants whole families of 
well-to-do people in Adirondack cabins and Lake 
George tents. The Methodist camp-meeting has flour- 
ished and metamorphosed itself into a place of summer 


rest and recreation as the too fervid religious tempera- 


ture of the old institution has cooled down. The 
‘‘apotheosized camp-meeting,” as Gilbert Haven used 
to call Martha’s Vineyard, has given us the camp-cot- 


tage, a cool little shell with floors and windows, but: 


innocent of plastering and expensiveness, a sort of 
cross between a wigwam and a house. 

There is no reason why the camp-cottage should be 
confined to religious watering-places and Sunday-school 
assemblies. It is just as handy for the solitary family 
or the social group in the mountains, or by the lake. 
Here at Lake George Park, a piece of mountainous and 
wooded lake shore is laid off for just such inexpensive 
cottages, without any religious or scientific purposes 
except those of health and recreation. There is here 
no camp-meeting or natural history school. We just 
rest and row, sun ourselves and fish, forgetting the 


cares and excitements of life in landscape beauty and 


good company. 

I have thought that I might promote the founding of 
other such places of simple and inexpensive summer 
rest by des¢ribing the cottage at last decided upon by 
the proprietor of Lake George Park, after some trials 
of other kinds. It is the most commodious for the cost 
that I have seen. The cottage, indeed, needs no de. 
scription, since the accompanying elevation and plans, 


ELEVATION OF CAMP COTTAGE. 


though from unprofessional hands, give a very good no- 
tion of it. It is twenty feet in length by eighteen in 
breadth, and affords six rooms and a pantry. It is a 
story and a half high, but as the upper half story is 
rather a high one, and as there is no ceiling between 
bed-room and shingles, there is no lack of air space or 
ventilation. The piazza relieves the square look which 
a cottage of this dimension would otherwise have, and 
the wide glass front doors afford light, air and lake 
view to the main room. The house may be built with 
matched siding, or with upright siding and battened 
cracks. The lumber is dressed on both sides, and the 
studding is likewise dressed, since there is no plaster- 
ing to these light shells. In place of dados and decor- 
ations the sojourner can amuse himself with trying the 
effect of wild flowers, real reeds and flags, bitter sweet, 
swamp alder, or fragrant spruce boughs. 

The reader will want to know the cost of such a 
house. Those hitherto erected here have been of a dif- 
ferent pattern, this being the improved plan for this 
year, and I cannot get the precise cost. Then, too, the 
cost of building may be lower here than where you will 
want to build. I can only judge by the price charged 
for such a house, which, with the lot, is sold at Lake 
George Park for four hundred dollars, of which three 
hundred is perhaps the cost of the cottage. But you 
can cut down the size and decrease the number of 
rooms, and thus build your house for less. 

If there were more of such places of rest as this they 
would put the most beautiful scenery and quiet repose 
in reach of many families of moderate means. Such 


cottage-villages ought to exist in the Adirondacks and 
along the shores of Long Island and in the delta of the 
Wisconsin. They would no doubt pay the proprietors 
a good interest if managed with economy. At Lake 
George Park, which is yet little but a patch of forest 
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and picturesque lake shore in virgin wildness, the pro- 
jector finds a fair profit in renting such a cottage as the 
one illustrated in our drawings for fifty dollars in- 
cluding necessary furniture for summer-cottage life. 
And what can be done here can almost be done in the 
Highlands of the Hudson, or on the banks of Lake 
Michigan, though the prices are higher as you approach 
a city. 

Lake George has suffered much from its reputation 
as a high-priced place, but there are few places where 
one Can sojourn more cheaply if one knows how. If 
you go to the ‘‘Fort William Henry,” the ‘“ Fort 
George” or ‘‘Crosbyside” you get excellent hotel ac- 
commodation at prices not too high for first-class hotels, 
but too high for people in moderate circumstances. 
You may, however, go down to Bolton, or over in the 
East Lake George region, and get good living for six or 
seven dollars a week. Across the lake from where we 
live, on the fashionable West Side, where the country 
is less wild and the drives better, I see summer dwell- 
ings fit for princes. But right among them are some 
beautiful but more modest places, such as that of Mr. 
Randolph, the poet-publisher. If one can afford it and 
likes such things, the West fide has many attractions 
no doubt. But the lake is just as lovely and the moun- 
tain side is more picturesque on our shore, while there 
is certainly more liberty as to living and dressing in 
our woods than in places where the expensive people 
drive their liveried carriages. And what is true of 
Lake George is true of all other beautiful lakes and 
mountains. If you do not want to live expensively 
you can build your camp-cottage in some do-as-you- 
please part and live in liberty, or if you are so lucky as 
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not to have to be in town ten months in twelve, you 
can build a more substantial house so as to live in the 
country the greater part of the time and seek the city 
only for a winter sojourn. I should think such resorts 
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might be recognized in a new translation, but which 
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as this might even be built on a joint-stock or codpera- | tion” is the translation of rapa Gor and its kindred 


tive plan. It is a pity that Lake George cannot also be 


reproduced. 
Lake GEORGE Park, April, 1881. 


THE NEW REVISION. 
I. 
By tHe Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D. 


NY one who expects a perfect work in the New 
Revision of the King James version of the Eng- 
lish Bible will be disappointed. And the tendency of 
the disappointed ones will be to denounce the Revision. 
The real question in the case, and the question on the 
decision of which will depend the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the Revision in the end, is, ‘‘ Does the New 
Revision more faithfully present the meaning of the 
original than did the unrevised version ?” If the crit- 
ics will confine thems ‘Ives to this question they will 
save much time and ink. 

No one will deny that the manuscript evidences of 
the true Greek text of the New Testament are so mul- 
tiplied since A.D. 1611 that a more faithful presenta- 
tion of the meaning of the original is possible to-day ; 
and also no one will deny that the knowledge of He- 
brew (through a knowledge of Syriac, Arabic, Ethi- 
opic, and, above all, Assyrian) is so much advanced 
beyond the time of the Buxtorfs that a more correct 
rendering into English of the Old Testament is possible 
to-day. Now, with these possibilities, it will be a 
most marvelous thing if the best Greek and Hebrew 
scholars of England (we leave out America) have not 
made an improvement in the English version by the 
present Revision. The finding here and there a case of 
probable failure will not affect the general conclusion ; 
aid yet it will no doubt be found in the discussion on 
the Revision that slight slips are magnified into pro- 
digious errors, Vitiating the whole work. It is easy to 
say that there should not be even slight slips in such a 
work, but it is to be remembered that readings are so 
evenly balanced in some cases that it is impossible, 
constituted as men’s minds are, for forty scholars to 
agree on the right reading, and in sueh Cases preju- 
dices or preconceptions may operate to determine a 
rendering which many critics may reject. Moreover, 
some objectionable words and sentences have been 
conservatively retained through a desire not to wound 
prejudices that are very thoroughly spread through the 
churches. For example, ‘‘Holy Ghost” for ‘* Holy 
Spirit” is retained on that ground. Soalso the ‘‘Com- 
forter ” (rather than the ‘‘ Helper”) is retained for the 
same reason. ‘Sitting down” is so retained instead of 
“reclining,” wherever presence at table is spoken of. 
It is not to be supposed that the revisers were ignorant 
of the true translation in these cases, but they were not 
retranslating, but only revising our received translation, 
and therefore left much that they would have changed 
if they had been original translators. They have pur- 
sued no radical policy, but a policy of compromise, as 
far as they could conscientiously do so. The very 
terms of their commission prevented them from pre- 
paring a perfect translation. They were to introduce 
as few alterations as possible, and to limit the expres- 
sion of such alterations to the language of the author- 
ized and earlier English versions. Besides, a two- 
thirds vote was necessary to carry any change. Any 
one will see that, with these restrictions, no perfect 
translation, but an improved translation, has been the 
object sought. The revisers have bestowed unwearied 
diligence in the work for ten years, and it is hardly 
probable that any suggestion that may arise in a crit- 
ic’s mind has not been canvassed by them and rejected 
by stress of the restrictions alluded to. Many commu- 
nications, as of new views, have been made to the re- 
visers during their sittings by scholars and others not 
scholars; but in every case the views presented had all 
previously undergone examiuation by the company. 
The American appendix is very largely a declaration 
on the part of the American members that they were 
ready to go to further leagths in changing the readings 
than Were our more conservative English brethren. In 
these cases it is no difference of scholarly opinion that 
is marked, but a difference in the view of the pruden- 
tial question. And even that statement may be modi- 
fied, and the matter put down as a difference between 
the readiness of the American churches to receive 
changes and that of the churches in England. 

There is another fact to be noted which may account 
for unimproved renderings. It is the very slight dif- 
ferences in meaning between kindred words which 


are not sufficiently great to make an _ alteration 
necessary or wise in our familiar version. For ex- 


words. ‘‘Comfort” is the strengthening of the soul for 
work; ‘‘consolation” is the soothing of the troubled 
spirit. But in our modern English the words are synon- 
ymous, and have both the latter signification. A new 
translation might use another English word for zap- 
dHAnois, e. g., “encouragement,” but all that the Re- 
vision could properly do was to confine ‘‘ comfort” to 
and **consolation” to mapaurvGiov and its 
kindred words, leaving the distinction undistinguisha- 
ble, the improvement by a new word not being war- 
ranted as against the familiarity of the old word ina 
matter comparatively so small. A fewexamples of these 
two words will help the reader. In Phil. ii., 1, we have, 
‘‘If there be therefore any consolation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love,”etc. Here the first word is mvapuixAnots 
and the second is wapauv$iov. The English words 
should change places. The comfort (wapduAnéis) in 
Christ is that in which Christ is our Comforter, rwapa- 
xAnros (1 Johnii., 1), making us strong in his strength. 
It is the Latin ‘‘comfort” from confortare, the meaning 
which the English word has lost. In 2 Cor. i., 3-7, the 
word comfort, verb) occur ten times 
and should be rendered ‘‘ comfort” (in the Latin sense) 
all the way through, but the translators of the Author- 
ized Version varied it arbitrarily, giving it as ‘‘com- 
fort” six times and ‘‘consolation” four times. It is 
not the soothing of troubled spirits which is treated of 
in this passage, but the glorious encouragements min- 
istered by the Gospel, and so it appears in the New 
Version. Again, in 2 Thess. ii., 16, 17, the God who 
gives mapdxAnoiv (comfort) is asked to mapaxadé6at 
(comfort) their hearts, and yet the translators put 
**consolation” in the first place and ‘* comfort” in the 
second. In each case that active courage is meant 
which nerves the heart to ‘‘every good word and 
work.” In these cases, and others like them, all that it 
was prudent for the revisers to do was to see that the 
words were uniformly rendered, and then leave the 
reader to find out the shade of meaning intended by the 
word ‘‘comfort.” It was disagreeable for some of us 
to halt at this point and not make the text clearer, but 
in such small matters our instructions bade us not to dis- 
turb the language of the received version.* 

Another reason for retaining words that might have 
given place to better ones was the difficulty of deter- 
mining whether a word was obsolete or not. Such 
words as *‘ platter,” ‘* garner” (the noun), ‘‘ wrought” 
(for ‘‘labored”) ‘‘strewed,” ‘‘fowls” (for ‘‘ birds’’), 
“scrip” (for ‘* bag”), anda hundred others have an an- 
tique character that might make their meaning obscure 
to some readers, and yet where the line of obsolescence 
should run it is hard tosay. In the most of such cases 
the revisers must leave the old word. 

Another example of retention of old forms, where 
another form would be better, is found, outside the 
text, in the titles of the books. There is no reason 
why the apostle John should be called St. John in the 
title to the Gospel, and John the Divine in the title ot 
the Revelation, and plain John in the title of his 
epistles. And so there is no reason why we should 
dignify Matthew, Mark and Luke with the title of 
Saint and leave Paul and James and Jude without the 
honor. But as we found the received version making 
these arbitrary distinctions, it was not within our prov- 
ince to make any change. The divisions of chapters 
and verses come under the same rule, although the 
sometime infelicity in these divisions is modified by 
printing the text in a paragraph style. We should 
have, doubtless, preferred to have the Bible known as 
the Old Covenant and the New Covenant (or the Books 
of the Old Covenant and the Books of the New Cov- 
enant) rather than the Old Testament and the New 
Testament, but this alteration did not come under the 
head of revising the text, and therefore the unmeaning 
old nomenclature must remain on the title-page. 

So much, then, for any objections to the work, that 


* To make Dr. Crosby’s meaning clearer to the English reader we 
add here in parallel columns the old and the new form of the texts he 
cites.—Epbs. C. U. 


ample, the translators of the Authorized Version 
did not mark the distinction between ‘‘ comfort” and 
“consolation.” In this they followed the Vulgate, 
which confounded the two, using solatium and consola-— 
tio for xapdixAnois. ‘‘Comfort” (in its original sense) | 
is the right translation of tapdxAnévts, while ‘‘consola- 


OLD VERSION. 


Phil. ii., 1: If there be therefore 
any consolation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love. 

2 Cor. i., 3-7: Blessed be God, 
even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies and 
the God of all comfort; 

Who comforteth us in all our 
tribulation, that we may be able 
to comfort them which are in any 
trouble, by the comfort wherewith 
we ourselves are comforted of God. 

For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us, so our consolation 
also aboundeth by Christ. 

And whether we be afflicted, it 
is tor your consolation and salva- 
tion, which is effectual in the en- 
during of the same sufferings 
which we also suffer; or whether 
we be comforted it is for your 
consolation and salvation. 

Atid our hope for you is stead- 
fast, knowing that as ye are par- 
takers of the sufferings, so shall 
ye be also of the consolation. 


NEW VERSION. 


If there is therefore any com- 
fort in Christ, if any consolation 
of love. 


Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Fa- 
ther of mercies and God of al] 
comfort; who comforteth us in all 
our affliction, that we may be able 
to comfort them that are in any 
affliction, through the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God. For aa the suffer- 
ings of Christ abound unto us, 
even so our comfort also abound- 
eth through Christ. 

But whether we be afflicted, it 
is for your comfort and salvation ; 
or whether we be comforted, it is 
for your comfort, which worketh 
in the patient enduring of the 
same sufferings which we also suf- 
fer: and our hope for you is 
steadfast; knowing that, as ye are 
partakers of the sufferings, s0 
also are ye of the comfort. 


it is not thorough and radical enough, that it leaves 


many things yet to be desired. We trust we have 
shown an ample reason for this apparent neglect in the 
law (perhaps necessary law) of the Revision. The 
question whether a new translation would not have 
been a better thing for the English-speaking peoples 
is an entirely different one. The writer of this fully ° 
believes it would have been better, but it may be 
doubted whether the church at large was ready to 
welcome so changed an appearance in the sacred vol-_ 
ume as then would have been presented. It would 
have been an easier task for the revisers, Who would 
then have been translators. They would not have 
been fettered at every step by questions of the compar- 
ative importance of words and phrases, and considera- 
tions of popular prejudice, but would have been free 
in every instance to express in English (as far as it 
could be done) the exact thought of the Greek original. 
It is very doubtful whether such a work will ever be 
accomplished, except by individual scholars, in which 
case the want of a large consensus would preclude con- - 
fidence in the result. The next best thing to sucha 
new translation is a careful revision of the present 
version by competent scholars representing all shades 
of Christian faith and the people of both sides of the 
Atlantic. This is what is now presented to the public, 
and it does not seem to be presumptuous to expect for it 
the ultimate acceptance of the whole church, for there 
is no solid reason why King James’s text (if the pres- 
ent Revision is an improvement) should not give way 
to the new text, precisely as formerly the ‘* Bishop’s 
Bible” gave way to King James’s. 

In a second article I propose to take up the other 
side of the subject, and consider the actual changes 
made in the text as in the light of possible objections, 
showing some of the general principles of alteration 
and giving examples of their application. 


HINTS AND HELPS TO CHURCH 
GROW TTI. 
By tHe Rev. E. P. Goopwin, D.D.: 


Ty N two former articles I have given facts looking to 
a decadence in church-going and church growth. 
Whether they are of limited or general application, one 
thing is clear; there is everywhere room for ipprove- 
ment, speaking generally. The congregations of the 
land in both city and country might be doubled, and 
not a few of them trebled, and the churches would 
still have room; and the additions might be increased 
tenfold, and this year after year, and there would still 
be plenty of work to do. But what can be done to 
bring about any such advance? I offer some hints. 

1. Let us put honor upon God's day. When that is ex- 
alted, when people ‘‘ remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy,” they will instinctively throng to the sanctuary, 
become devout worshipers, revere the word of God, be 
likely to accept the Gospel and become disciples of 
Christ. When the sanctity of that day is scoffed at, 
the requirement to honor it disregarded, the masses of 
the people will stay away from the Lord’s house, make 
light of the Bible and its commands, and become, if 
not unbelievers, or skeptics, certainly neglecters of 
religion. 

This crisis confronts us now. From all parts of the 
land the testimony is accordant and emphatic of the 
increasing prevalence of Sunday concerts, beer gardens 
open saloons, theaters, and in their season pleasure 
excursions by boat or rail. In Chicago more than 3,000 
dram-shops openly flaunt defiance at all law with open 
doors. Nine theaters, if not more, the most reputable 
and fashionable equally with the lowest, have crowded 
audiences ; even in Boston Sunday concerts prevail, and 
the season is at hand when from that center of Gospel 
light and principle from thirty to fifty excursion 
trains will be sent forth to pleasure haunts on every 
Sabbath. 

Whatever can be done to emphasize the Sabbath on 
its civil side as the great bulwark of law and order and 
our free institutions, and thereby secure its better obser- 
vance, will be of great value. But the chief responsibility 
of rescuing the day and making it tell as it ought as a 
powerful factor in church growth and life, lies with 
Christian people. 

It {s notorious that many Christian men do not scruple 
to travel on the Sabbath. A very large number, com- 
prising church officers, Sunday-school superintendents 
and even ministers, are in the habit of ieaving their 
homes on trips of business or of pleasure on Sunday 
nights, and of returning on Sunday mornings. I do not 
stop here te discuss the pros or cons of the case, but I 
affirm that so long as such practices prevail, it is idle to 
think of getting the multitudes to honor the day by 
church-going. They say, and truly, ‘‘As well steal a 
coin as clip it. As well cheat at noon as at daybreak 
or after dark. If the fourth commandment applies at 
all, it applies to both ends of the Sabbath as truly as to. 
the middle. It is no worse to drive in the parks, dig in 
a garden, work in a shop than to ride in a Pullman car.” 
This is the world’s utterance. It sees the inconsistency 
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of the religion that allows such a practice, and in its. 


disgust keeps clear of the churches. 

Then Sunday newspapers are largely patronized by 
Christian people. Mr. W. E. Gould states that, in 
Portland, Me., 3,000 copies are taken among 34,000 
people. This would probably allow one paper to two 
families throughout tue city. And there are communi- 
ties, perhaps more often at the West than the East, there 
it is the common practice of deacons and leading church 
members to take such papers regularly. And minis- 
ters are not lacking who vie with their people in such 
patronage. 

From a Christian standpoint Ido not see how there 
can be but one thing said upon this matter. They war 
directly and mightily upon the sanctity of the Sabbath. 
They bring in the world and break down the distinction 
God meant should be made between the Sabbath and 
other days. They poison the atmosphere with the in- 
fection of business and politics and vice and crime. 
They furnish sermons indeed, and so-called religious 
reading and news. But sermons sandwiched between 
murders and elopements, religious news spiced with the 
salacious records of police stations, divorce courts, and 
the squabbles of a political caucus, are poor substitutes 


for the word of God. Yet many give them such a prefer- 


ence, and not a few substitute their companionship for 
the worship and instruction of the sanctuary. And 
when this is not the case, after the mind has been 
saturated with such worldly thought, it has no relish 
for worship, no fitness for communion with God, no 
zest for better things.. I believe the devil has set on 
foot no more subtle and potent scheme of neutralizing 
the Gospel. Ispeak deliberately when I pronounce them 
an unmitigated curse. The people of God must clear 
themselves of such evil fellowship, or give up expecting 
to see crowded churches and revivals of religion. God 
will honor them that honor him. And through all 
history he has been jealous of no one thing so much as 
of the honor put upon his day. | 

2. The churches must welcome the poor. Then there is 
need that the churches cultivate a spirit of more cor- 
dial regard for strangers and the poor. Such a thing 
as knowing one’s neighbors in a church is in not a few 
churches seldom thought of. People pass up and 
down the same aésle for years, and never make any 
attempts to become acquainted. Strangers come and 
go, and are rarely spoken to, invited to come again, 
made to feel at home. Quite often, in the larger 
churches, they stand waiting for seats a quarter of an 
hour, and then, by the tokens on some faces, are any- 
thing but welcome in the pews they occupy. 

Of course this tendency to coldness and exclusive- 
ness is heightened by the increasing wealth and posi_ 
tion of a church. Those once in hearty sympathy 
with the common people, as they are prospered, come 
to have costly and elegant houses of worship, artistic 
music, elaborate sermons, very often drift away from 
their earlier feeling and become aristocratic and frigid. 
The people are quick to see this and to resent it: ‘‘We 
are not wanted here. They give place to us grudging- 
ly, look contemptuously on our plain clothes, evidently 
wonder why we do not go where we belong. We will 
stay at home rather than be so unwelcome.” And they 
do. Every city pastor has knowledge of such cases. 
It takes great heartiness of bearing and speech to make 
linsey-woolsey or calico feel at home inside of carved 
stone entrances and stained glass windows, in black- 
walnut pews, and with silk and satin and broadcloth 
of most fashionable cut on every side. And some 
churches, it is safe to say, whatever may be true of 
others, never will be filled until, together with great 
increase of cordiality, there be plainer styles of dress, 
cheaper rentals, and, some would say, free pews at 
least once a day. In a word, the people will not come 
to the house of God until they have proof not to be 
gainsaid that they are heartily welcome there; that 
the house, the ow the music, the Gospel 
preached, is for them. 

3. Church theaters. 
imitating the theaters and the lottery-shops if they 
would gather the people in. Immeasurable harm has 
been done the cause of Christ by church fairs, bazaars, 
dramatic entertainments and what-not else, in which 
there has been an obvious attempt to use worldly 
methods to secure spiritual ends. The effect on the 
church is inevitably a lowered tone of religious feeling. 
The effect on the world is to destroy its respect for the 
church as a divine and sacred institution. The almost 
universal witness of the world is that such things are 
inconsistent with the teachings and spirit of the Gos- 
pel. Ifthe church allows them then it is no better 
than the world. ‘‘ Raffles, games of chance, costumes, 
scene-shifting, impersonations on a stage, are the same 
things inside a church as outside of it. As well have 
the real thing as its cheap, thinly disguised, poorly 
managed make-believe. Let us have done with shams.” 
This is how the people view it. And, seeing such 
practices allowed and cultivated even very assiduously 
by not a few churches, they, like a writer in the ‘‘ At- 
lantic,” charge that there is no real difference between 


Thea the churches must quit 


demonstrate the contrary. 


those who belong to the churches and those who do 
not—unless it be, indeed, that the outsiders are the 
more honest and worshipful of the two. Hence they 
turn their backs on the sanctuary and scoff at religion. 
And they never will have confidence, nor be won to 
frequent the Lord’s house, till these worldly devices are 
put away and the churches are true to their Gospel 
calling. 

4. More Gospel for the poor. Then there must be 
more carrying of the Gospel to the people. The mod- 
ern theory of church-building to a large extent takes 
it away from them. That is to say, churches are too 
often built, not where they will put Gospel privileges 
within reach of the most people, but where they will 
accommodate the rich, make sure of drawing in the 
well-to-do, the refined and cultured; where, in short, 
they will secure a paying constituency and thrive in 
the fashionable sense. It is no uncommon thing, 
hence, to find in all our larger cities a half dozen 
churches planted within a stone’s throw of each other, 
while great districts teeming with population are left 
almost wholly unprovided with the Gospel. To illus- 
trate, within a circle before my eye, and which would 
be swept by a half-mile radius, I can count nine evan- 
gelical churches, with a membership ranging from 200 
to 1,700. In the main, it is obvious to any one facing 
the facts that these churches were located with prime 
reference to the upper and paying classes of society. 

Now, what comes of this? 

For one thing, such crowding and rivalry generates 
unkindly feelings and drives the weaker churches 
to the wall, though preoccupiers of the field. Four 
such have been disbanded within ten years in this par- 
ticular territory. For another thing, the almost entire 
neglect of those who most need to have the Gospel. 
There is, for example, a tract lying within three-fourths 
of a mile from this group of churches where, with a 
population of at least 75,000, there is but one English- 
speaking Protestant church! The like is true in other 
parts of the city. One district of 28,000 people has but 
two Protestant churches, and another of 20,000 people 
but one. And other cities offer a like condition of things. 
How different this from the policy which locates dram- 
shops! They do not establish themselves on eligible 
corners and there wait forthe people to find them out 
and patronize them. Notthey! They locate among 
the people. Witness the last report of the New York 
City Mission and Tract Society. The city has all told 
489 churches; and four wards have each more saloons! 
And the ward which has fewest has 210! The Third 
and Fifth Wards have 6 churches and missions of all 
kinds and 475 saloons! And it will be suggestive to 
remember that while there is one church to 2,468 peo- 
ple, there is one saloon to 144! 

It is easy of course to defend this method of locating 
churches, on the ground that the churches must go 
where they can be supported, and that these mixed 
multitudes of the poorer sort will neither give nor go to 
church. But even admitting this to be true, it does 
not relieve these churches of the responsibility of pro- 
viding these multitudes with the Gospel. We do not 
send missionaries to the heathen because they will help 
to support them or will throng to the services they con- 
duct. We send them because the command of Christ 
leaves us no option, and further because our hearts 
covet to have all men know the blessed truths of salva- 
tion. And these are reasons which certainly call for 
like efforts to reach the heathen at ourown doors. By 
all means let the rich be supplied with the Gospel ; but 
let the poor have their share as well. 

But it is not true that these neglected thousands are 
unwilling to help support and attend churches among 
themselves. The facts, to my personal knowledge, in 
this city are that the churches and chapels in the so. 
called mission districts are more largely attended than 
the churches among the wealthy. I know of one mis- 
sion church, in the very heart of the poorest class, 
whose average congregation is only equaled by that 


” of two other churches ina population of 300,000. And 


there is not a Sabbath-school to be named with its 
school for numbers or for conversions. I recall two 
young men converted there now in the ministry, and 
two others preparing. I know of another purely mis- 
sion district where the attendance is larger than in most 
of the churches among the better classes, and where 
the conversions are four-fold greater. I believe the 
facts as to the mission districts of other cities are sim- 
ilar. There is rarely such fruitful work done to-day 
in any part of our land as the work done by such 
churches as Mr. Moody’s Chicago Avenue Church, the 


Tabernacle Congregational Church, of Chicago (long | 


the home of Major Whittle), Bethany Church, in Phila- 
delphia, under the leadership of John Wanamaker. 
They yield a far larger per cent. of results on the money 
and labor invested than the churches among the well-to- 
do. 

Nor is it true that such churches cannot be supported 
by the people among whom they are planted. Chal- 
mers’s famous experiments in Glasgow and Edinburgh 
For example, he took the 


very worst district in Edinburgh—the West Port, a 
district notorious for its ignorance, vice and crime— 
opened his service in a tan-loft in the heart of a popu- 
lation one-quarter of which was on the poor-roll. What 
was the result? This, that in five years he had a 
church with 1382 members, a savings bank, industrial 
schools, various organizations for relief and work ; and 
the whole expense, amounting to some thousands of 
dollars, a year ago was borne by the district! And there 
were, besides, seventy pounds to spare every year for 
benevolent purposes outside that territory! And that 
work is carried on, and successfully, to-day. So of the 
work in Glasgow. The people thronged the chapels, 
and not only so, but taxed themselves cheerfully for 
their support. 

It will be so wherever like efforts are made in alike 
desire to honor Christ and win souls. If plain and eco- 
nomical but neat chapels, with regular services, Sab- 
bath-schools and pwrayer-meetings, can be established 
among the neglected, and then these fields worked with 
patient, unremitting toil, inspired by the love of Christ, 
there is no question about their success. The people 
will both attend and support them. And in this way dis- 
tricts that now, forsaken by the churches, become 
the hot-beds of irreligion, communism, intemperance, 
lust and lawlessness, would be as much transformed as 
the West Port of Edinburgh. And until the Christian 
people of our cities undertake this they will be justly 
chargeable with the mismanagement of their Master’s 
business, and will have answer to make for the souls 
for whom they were put in trust with the Gospel. 

Cuicago, Il. 


THE REPENTANT BRIGAND. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


N the time of Christ those disorders which reached 
their culmination in the terrible scenes which ac- 
companied the siege and destruction of Jerusalem had 
already made Palestine a land of anarchy. Despair 
forbade honest industry. Whatever the industrious 
accumulated was taken from them in taxes unless they 
eluded the detective skill of the oppressive and lynx- 
eyed publicans. To rob a Roman was considered 
almost an act of piety and religion; to rob a Jew who 
acquiesced in Roman rule and prospered under it was 
not considered an act of impi¢ty or even immorality. 
Herod the Great acquired his title by the rigor with 
which in his early manhood he put down the bands of 
robbers who infested Galilee and hid in the caves of 
its mountains. It was almost the only great thing 
he ever did. Throughout his reign and the rule of 
his successor the number and the violence of the 
robbers increased ; for his greatness was not of a kind 
which removes the injustice that begets crime. 

The reader will remember that Pilate proposed, in 
accordance with the Roman custom of releasing a state 
prisoner at the Passover feast, to release Jesus, and the 
multitude cried, ‘‘ Not this man, but Barabbas.” No- 
thing is really known of this Barabbas except John’s 
statement, ‘‘ Now Barabbas w1sa robber ”; but the con- 
jecture is reasonable that he wis the captain of a gang 
of brigands of whom the two crucified with Jesus were 
privates. As Christ hung upon the cross one of these 
robbers, with that hardihood of crime which often char- 
acterizes the last moments of the worst criminals, joined 
in the reviling of the multitude: ‘If thou be the Mes- 
siah,” he cried, ‘‘save thyself and us.” The other re- 
buked him: ‘‘ Dost thou not fear God?” hesaid. ‘* We 
suffer justly; but this man hath done nothing amiss.” 
Then he added an appeal to Jesus. ‘‘Sire,”? he said, 
‘remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” 
Jesus had been silent under the reviling. He responded 
instantly to the appeal: ‘‘ This day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.” 

From this simple incident the most extravagant dec- 
larations have been made; aided by it the most ex- 
travagant hopes have been built upon death-bed re- 
pentances. The church has followed criminals to the 
gallows; ministers have stood beside them; and the 
sanction of religion has been given to the most extra- 
ordinary utterances of piety from men whose lips had 
hardly unlearned blasphemy and who had given no 
other evidence of repentance than first a healthy fear of 
death, and then a morbid hope of heaven. Men have 
built up an expectation of rectifying all the evil of a 
persistently selfish life by a prayer and a priestly ben- 
ediction in the death hour. The notion that prepara- 
tion for death is to be made by some chance inter- 
view with Christ or his representative instead of by the 
development of a Christly life and character has been 
strengthened and deepened. The doctrine of extreme 
unction has been borrowed from the Roman Catholic 


1 International Sunday-schoo!l Lesson, June 5th.—Luke xxiii., 33—40. 
Golden Text: John xii, 32. The story of the penitent thief is 
peculiar to Luke’s account of the crucifixion, and I confine myself to 
that one incident in this account of the crucifixion which is selected 
by the committee for the Sunday-school Lesson. The word rendered 
“ thief” in our version properly signifies a brigand. 

2 Lord” is misleading. The original is not necessarily a term of 
worship, but simply the language of great respect. © 
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church, while the priestly form has been disowned, 
and the hope of salvation has been built on the last 
words breathed out in half unconsciousness. I do 
not say that all this common heresy that a brilliant 
death-bed compensates for a bad life, and that a good 
life is no evidence of piety unless confirmed by a bril- 
liant death-bed, has been founded on this story of the 
penitent thief; but certainly that story has been cited 
as a ratification and used as a shelter for it—as though 
the character of a day could be changed by the sunset. 

Before any one builds on this incident a hope, either 
for himself or others, in a death-bed repentance, he 
needs to study the incident carefully! he needs to 
know more than any one does know of the early life 
of this robber; of his training; of the circumstances 
which made his life what it was; the provocation; of 
the degree to which a false religious zeal and a per- 
nicious patriotism combined with laziness and lust of 
plunder in his bad life—he needs to know, in a word, 
what his life and character really were. He needs to 
note the fact also that so far as we know this was 
the first time the robber ever saw or ever heard of 
Christ. He was not Gospel-hardened. He was not 
one to whom the Gospel had been offered, and who 
had deliberately calculated with himself that he could 
reject Christ all his-life and save himself by a tardy 
repentance at the last. He accepted Christ on the 
first occasion on which Christ was presented to him. 
Such an one needs to consider, too, the evidence of 
genuine repentance and faith which this man showed. 
He made public confession of his own misdeeds, and 
in the form in which it is most difficult and most rare, 
by an acknowledgment of the justice of his cruel pun- 
ishment. And he showed a faith than which no purer 
or simpler is recorded in the Bible. Christ’s own dis- 
ciples no longer had hope; the most of them had fled ; 
the few that remained faithful witnesses of his death 
were silent and in despair. The enemies of Christ 
were triumphant. It was in this hour that the robber 
made his appeal: ‘‘Sire, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom.” 

What made him address the Crucified One at his side 
in terms of reverend respect? What gave him belief 
that this Crucified One was coming into a kingdom? 
What but faith—that indefinable appreciation of 
moral and spiritual qualities which transcends know]- 
edge, and is independent of all that we call wisdom ; 
that vital sense of the supreme excellence of character 
which is the supremest knowledge ? To him this man, 
condemned, crucified, dying, jeered at, was a king, and 
was coming into some kingdom ; and to be remembered 
by him was a thing to be thought of and desired even 
in the death hour. Reason blunders over this request, 
and tries its bungling hand at deduction from it, and 
imputes a whole system of theology to the dying bri- 
gand—knowledge that this Crucified One was the Mes- 
siah ; belief that the day of his Messianic kingdom was 
near at hand, and all that. But insight requires no 
such explanation. It finds a clearer, better one in its 
own experience. The dying brigand saw royalty in 
the dying Jesus, and reverenced it. And in the light of 
that royalty he saw his own je all wrong, and turned 
from it with loathing and wMi longing for something 
better and nobler in a future dimly hoped for. Who- 
ever can see divinity in another, and can desire it for 
himself, has in him the possibility of a divine life ; 
divine mercy is ready to shine on the seed and make 
the possible a reality. 

If piety has misapprehendéd the story of the penitent 
thief on the one hand, skepticism has scorned it on the 
other. The notion that because of penitence at the 
last a brigand should be transformed into a saint by an 
instantaneous act of grace has been too much for the 
faith of the believer, and of course it has been a theme 
for scornful jest with the unbeliever. This notion, as 
we have seen, is not in the story, if we read it aright. 
In the Father’s house are many mansions; all are not 
huddled into the same room; and in paradise there 
may be, for aught we know, a lower form for the will- 
ing learner of the alphabet of righteousness as well as 
an upper form for the pupil who has learned in this 
life to spell words of one or two syllables. That edu- 
cation ends in death is a common notion; but it is one 
without a word of warrant for itin Scripture. All that 
Christ promises to this penitent soul, or to any other 
penitent soul, is this: Grace has somewhere in her 
school, the Father has somewhere in his home, a place 
for you. Whether it is the same place that Paul and 
John will occupy remains to be learned hereafter. Nor 
is this promise of Christ a bargain: ‘‘So much peni- 
tehce, so much paradise.” It is simply the consistent 
application of a universal law of love : If you can appre- 
ciate divineness of nature, and are honestly seeking it, 
God’s love will put you in the way of attaining it. The 
ancient monks could not believe this. So they invented 
an apocryphal prologue to this story. They made 
these two brigands capture Mary and her little child 
thirty years before, and Jesus promise this reward to 
the more merciful of the two for his compassionate 

atmentof the mother. It is only an odd form of the 


universal inclination to look for some cause of God’s 
mercy other than in God himself. A little later the 
same spirit of skepticism sent the penitent to purgatory, 
partly to pay the penalty of his misdeeds, partly to be 
purified by fire. The modern skeptic scouts at the idea 
of any help for him at all. 

I shall not argue this question; I shall content my- 
self with stating the divinely revealed fact: God does 
pardon; and he pardons freely. Ido not say that he 
leaves no penalty to follow transgression repented of, 
but I do say that he provides remedial measures which 
begin to operate as soon as the sinner ceases to sin. 
The broken link knits together again; the wound 
heals; impaired digestion begins recovery as soon as 
the dyspeptic gives it a fair chance. These are proph- 
ecies of redemption. The fact transcends all prophecy ; 
and that fact is this, that when a man looks back upon 
a wasted hour, or day, or life; when, suffering the 
penalty of his own wrong-doing, he says from his 
heart, I suffer justly for my misdeeds; when, looking 
at the divine life and death of the Crucified One, he 
longs to be borne in his memory and to become sharer 
in his kingdom, a kingdom not of jeweled walls and 
golden streets and sounding harps and singing angels, 
but of divine suffering, serving, ennobling love, that 
unfeigned turning away from the miserable past, that 
genuine longing for a nobler, diviner future, suffices ; 
whatever the hour, or day, or life has been, God’s 
mercy is ready to help such a soul, to bury the past 
and to give hope and life forthe future ; and whatever 
the hour, or day, or life has been, to the soul that is 
self-satisfied and wants no help to a future that is bet- 
ter than the past, no help is proffered because none is 
possible. | 

If, then, reader, you are living a worldly, selfish, 
godless life, and counting on a death-bed repentance to 
open the jeweled gates to the Holy City, for you there 
is no hope in the story of the penitent brigand. Butif 
you are carrying the burden of a wasted life and long- 
ing for pardon from the thralldom of its remorse and 
an opportunity for beginning life anew, no matter how 
narrow the margin between you and the grave, your 
Christ is ready to give you the assurance of a new life 
with him. Living or dying, you may begin to live 
anew with him in paradise. Shake off that dead past, 
and turn your face with newness of hopeful resolution 
toward the divine life of the future. 


S. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CraFts. 

Centra. Toovuent.—Christ died for all of us and each 
of us. 

1st. To let the children know the shame of death on 
the cross. 

Draw prison bars on the blackboard, and ask the 
children what kind of people are putin prison. Lead 
them to think of other kinds of punishment for crime. 
Mention the taking of life, if they do not. Draw a 
cross on the blackboard and tell how, two thousand 
years ago, it was the custom to nail thieves and mur- 
derers to crosses. Tell that it took from twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours to kill a person so, and that therefore 
there was long and great suffering. 

2d. To teach that Jesus bore the shame of our sins 
on the cross. 

Show the children a picture of Jesus on the cross, or 
even a crucifix. Tell the story of little Ida, only three 
years old, whose mother showed her a picture of Jesus 
on the cross, and asked her if Jesus was being pun- 
ished for something bad that he had done. Ida answered, 
‘*No, he had not done anything bad. I was bad, and he 
loved me so much that he did not want me to be pun- 
ished; so he was punished instead of me.” Ida did not 
forget to thank Jesus in her prayers that he was pun- 
ished instead of her. 

Let the teacher now tell the story of the crucifixion of 
Christ, not using simply the account in the lesson assigned 
for to-day, but the facts recorded in the four Gospels. 
An impressive blackboard exercise can be made by 
drawing a cross and representing on it, or about it, the 
various objects mentioned, as the bag containing the 
thirty pieces of silver, the crown of thorns, the nails, 
the reed and sponge, the dice by which lots were cast, 
the soldier’s spear, etc. (I have a little cross, brought 
from Ober-Ammergau, on which are placed carved 
representations of these objects.) Let the drawings be 
made while the teacher either tells or reads the sad 
story. 

Let the teacher strongly impress the children with 
the fact that Jesus died in six hours instead of the 
usual time — from twenty-four to thirty-six hours— 
and that he died by a broken heart rather than by 
the pains of the crucifixion—a heart broken by the 


‘sins of the whole world. 


4th. To teach the individual share of each person in 
the sins which Jesus bore. 

In a very earnest, impressive manner ask the chil- 
dren if they can say that they have never had a bad 
thought or done a wrong act. Children are too con- 


scious of sin to avow themselves perfectly pure. Tell 


them that they would see themselves full of wicked- 
ness if they could see as God sees. Repeat the story 
of little Ida. Do not let the children get the idea that 
they would have been punished on the cross if Jesus 
had not been, but that Jesus took the worst possible 
punishment so as to show how great is his love toward 
us. 

Let the teacher now show a cross (it ought to be 
drawn before coming to the class) made up of the 
children’s names, so as to make each child feel his share 
in Christ’s sacrifice. Help them to find their names 
on the cross. 

Give to each one a red paper cross with the Golden 
Text printed upon one side and his name on the 
other side. 
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SERMON BY HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Wuat need we, our Father, of thee that we have not already re- 
ceived 2? Thou hast said that our Father knows what things we have 
need of before we ask him; but we have need, not of thy gifts, but of 
thee. We have need of faith that thou art. We have need of that 
comprehension of thee which comes from the soul. We have need of 
the realization of our sonship. We have need to feel that the great- 
ness of thy power, of thy wisdom, and of thy goodness is to us-ward, 
that we are heirs of God, and that whatever in the heaven and upon 
the earth is highest and noblest and best is for us—for since the 
foundation of the world we are created for thee. The way of thy 
universe, the way in which thou hast built it, is not the way of human 
thought; and all the purposes of it in its infinite duration are not yet 
revealed; and nothing is made known to teach us in which way thy 
thoughts and thy creative skill are working; and we rejoice as the 
disclosure of thy purposes becomes more and more plain—plainer 
than the patriarchs knew, plainer than the prophets saw, plainer than 
even the apostles understood—to see how, from the beginning, the 
light that dawned as twilight has been shining brighter and brighter 
toward the perfect day. The day is coming; the day is appointed— 
the day of cons tion, when all that seems inharmonious shall be 
reconciled ; when all that hinders shall be taken out of the way; when 
grief and pain shall have wrought the divine ministry of mercy, and 
shall end; when God shall be over all blessed forever; when all in 
him shall live ; and when we shall be redeemed from the earth and al! 
its relations, and shall be as the angels of God. Toward that bright 
coming future we aspire with great longing, and at times with per- 
plexity. Sometimes our days are clouded; at other times we are up- 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, having with us the converse of holy 
men of old; and the white light of the eternal sphere is poured upon 
us; and we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

Grant, we pray thee, thy blessing to rest upon those who are enter- 
ing feebly, with yet blurred and indistinct vision, upon the consecra- 
ted life. May they not take their patterns from the men around 
about them, nor adopt the maxims of this world. Grant that they 
may look unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of their faith; and in 
every time of temptation, be thou a refuge for their thoughts; and in 
every period of darkness and doubt, be thou their Light; and when- 
ever they are lost, be thou their Way; and if at any time they are 
lonesome and homeless, be thou their Door, that they may enter into 
their Father's house through thee. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that the ministration of truth in this 
house may be blessed of God toa nobler manhood. Grant, we pray 
thee, that there may be more and more the power of the Lord Jesus 
in the dispositions and in the lives of thy servants. Hear their con- 
fessions of unworthiness. Forgive all their sins. Win them from 
everything that is offensive to thee. Make this church brighter than 
ever, and holier than ever. . 

We pray for all the churches in our land of every name, and for all 
that minister in holiness. We pray that they may not fall out by the 
way, nor hinder one another, but that they may bear one another’s 
burdens, and be patient with each other, even as Christ is patient 


with us all. 


Bless, we pray thee, our schools and our Bible classes; bless our 
missions and the ministrations of charity; and may the good fruit of 
this people abound, not to their own pufting up and vanity, but to the 
honor and glory of their Lord, whose footsteps they are seeking to 
follow with unequal pace. 

We pray thy blessing may rest upon all this great nation, upon the 
nations around about us, upon the lands remote from us and upon the 
whole world. We pray that the time may hasten, that the fulfillment 
may come, of every one of those great and wondrous words which 
thou hast spoken. May the cause of this world become speedily the 
cause of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and may he reign in all 
the earth. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit shall be praises ever- 
more. Amen. 


SERMON. 
A MORE EXCELLENT WAY.* 


“ And yet show I unto you a more excellent way.”—1 Cor. xii., 31. 
F course there was human nature in the primitive 
church; and it has not got out from the church 

of the present day; and there was a good deal of dis- 
cussion among these men as to which of these things 
was best: ‘‘ Which would you rather do, speak with 
tongues or interpret them? Which would you rather 
do, work miracles, which show the highest power, or 
speak with tongues, or interpret tongues, or have the 
gift of healing? Or would you rather be an ordained 
preacher and teacher of- these ordinances and gifts?” 
These questions came up in discussion; and the apos- 
tle undertook to say that they were not any of them 
to be esteemed as things which belong to a man pri- 
marily; he undertook to say that they were all gifts | 
of God committed to your charge for the purpose of _ 
edifying yourself—that is, building yourself up in holy 
faith—and for the purpose of edifying or building up 


*“Sunpay Mornine, April 2%, 1881. Lesson: John xiii., 1-17. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 639, 673, 1166. Reported ex- 
pressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 
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other men. He introduces this great principle: God 
is the Author of all these different ordinances, gifts, 
administrations; and to him be the glory of them all. 
They are given to you, not to make you proud, not to 
make you strong, not to put you above another: they 
are given to you for practical benevolence. And when 
he had run through that he said, ‘‘ Yet show I unto 
you a more excellent way.” 

There is something, then, that is better than all these 
things. What is it that is so much better? You will 
find it mentioned in the next chapter. It is controlling 
benevolence; not an emotion, not an impulse of gen- 
erosity, but an abiding disposition and habit of benev- 
olence. When the soul is in an attitude of benevo- 
lence, when benevolence is the very working force of 
life, when generosity, love, the whole of that which 
goes to constitute the outshining of a person from him- 
self, carrying light and comfort and blessing and sym- 
pathy to other men; when there is the working of a 
man’s soul out from his own center upon others, that 
is ‘‘the more excellent way.” : 

When you look at the root of the thing it is not the 
church, it is not its observances and ordinances, for 
these come in under the general bead of prophecies or 
teachers; and the apostle holds them up and says, 
‘‘They are all very good, but there is something which 
is a great deal better than they”; and that something 
is what you read in the first of Corinthians : 

‘* Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity [or love], I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal” — 
and so on through the mighty chant of love. It is, in 
other words, a declaration that the ethical in Chris- 
tianity is derived from the Spirit. That is the highest 
form of morality. It does not decry church govern- 
ments, ordinances, days, fastings, or anything of the 
kind—as helps it recognizes them; but it denies that 
they are substitutes. They are subordinate, inferior, 
auxiliary ; and as. servants they are working for that 
which is chief—the abounding and abiding disposition 
of kindness. The apostle takes this ethical principle of 
Christianity —namely, that it is a practical condition of 
disposition and of love—and he holds it up, and says, 
‘That is a more excellent way than to have been or- 
dained, or to have had gifts of genius, or power, or 
interpretation, or prophecy, or anything else.” If men 
had received power from the apostle Peter, and had 
transmitted to mankind through the ages down to the 
present time a line of holy men, priests unto God, and 
they had appeared in our day —if there were this conti- 
nuity, I should look upon them with a great deal of 
interest; I do look upon a great many with profound 
interest; but I do not look upon them with interest on 
account of their external sanctity, or on account of any 
dignity that is supposed to belong to them on the prin- 
ciple of long-continued transmission. I look upon 
them in this way because they are largely holy men, 
well trained in benevolence—for I declare that the 
ordination and transmission of apostolicity is inside 
and not outside, and that if a man comes down from 
St. John it is because he is like him, because he has 
the lineaments of his ancestor in him;.and if a man 
who claims to have come down from Peter brings only 
Peter’s sword and swearing, I do not think he came 
from Peter at all: he is illegitimate. Anybody that 
claims to have come from Paul, and does not bring the 
Pauline spirit, Ido not look upon as a descendant from 
Paul. In other words, over against ordinances and 
gifts of teaching, and all manner of intellectual traits 
and civic attributes, I set the central conception, the 
ethical principle of the Gospel, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself”; and the grand interpretation of it which is 
given in the 13th chapter of 1st Corinthians is the ideal 
Christian, and is ‘‘the more excellent way.” 

Begin at the organic substances, and work your way 
up through the layers of organization, in succession, 
and the highest thing that has yet been evolved in the 
universe, so faras human knowledge is concerned, is 
man. He is the top and blossom of nature. The high- 
est reach of man, as it has been subjected to evolution 
and development, is moral sentiment; and the highest 
reach of moral sentiment which has also been subjected 
to evolution and development is benevolence, or, as it 
is called, ‘‘ charity.” The sense of universal well-wish- 
ing, the impulse to produce pleasure based upon good- 
ness—that is the higheet point to which thus far hu- 
man genius has risen in the sight of God. 

But there are a good many things which have come 
up with it. The philosophical intellect, the irtadiation 
of genius, the esthetic power, which many men mistake 
for ethical power—whatever comes under the head of 
art and beauty, all constructing elements, reasoning 
power and administrative power—these things are ad- 
mirable as auxiliaries and collaterals ; but the thing to 
which everything else is tributary is this highest form 
of moral sentiment. 

Contrast the beginning with the end of this matter. 
The crude basis of creation is organic substance. Then 
comes the lowest form of organization, the vegetable 


kingdom. The next step beyond that is the unfolding 
of life in the animal form. The first step in animal life 
is devoid of all principle of benevolence. On the other 
hand, the most striking feature in the lower forms of 
life, and far up along the chain, is the fact that animals 
sustain their own lives by devouring the lives of others. 
The opening of the grand drama of life in this world is 
destruction ; and it would seem as if there were pro- 
vision made for it, in that the lower down you go the 
more prolific is everything. One insect, in every sum- 
mer, is the parent of myriads of insects; and in that 
range where insect and animal life increases enormous- 
ly, the condition of existence lies, to a very great ex- 
tent, in the power of appropriating other lives and 
making other things food. Such is the door through 
which life comes stalking, in the form of violence and 
destructiveness. 

From that point up you will see that there is a stage 
working away from and toward the element which at 
last becomes central in Christianity and interprets the 
nature of God himself; for, next above the powerful 
destructive instinct, there begins to be developed the 
animal life that simply defends itself, and does not 
destroy willingly, ruthlessly, unnecessarily ; though in 
regard to very large tribes of animals the consideration 
is, ‘‘ You must perish, or else somebody else must perish 
for or by you.” Then you come to another class that, 
except for self-defense, do not depend upon the de- 
struction of the lives of others. 


One step above this development you will find the 


principle of mutual helpfulness beginning to show 
itself. Creatures cluster together, work together; and 
a self-defending community grows up both in insect 
life and animal life. It is a very much exalted princi- 
ple of selfishness or selfness; and it is a great ways 
above that point in which one’s support depends upon 
the destruction of other things. 

Then we come to the savage and barbaric life, in 
which the principle of actual kindness is developed— 
not simply the instinct of maternity, but the instinct of 
the family, of the father and mother. First there is 
simply an instinct of the family. Then it increases a 
little and takes in the clan. Then it increases and 
takes in the tribe. Then it increases and takes in the 
nation. That is about as far as it has got with any 
considerable power down to the present time. If you 
take in the world, that is as yet very largely an unful- 
filled step; but at this point breaks in the universal re- 
ligion, which is indicated by Christianity. Now the 
principle of destroying is lost and the principle of sav- 
ing comes in. 

In the other direction, in the lowest stages, at the be- 
ginning of God’s work in the animal chain or kingdom, 
to destroy is the condition of life; then comes in the 
principle of destroying simply when it is necessary ; 
then to take care of self is the motive of action; then 
to take care of a few, in the family or in the neighbor- 
hood; and then to take care of the many, in the tribe 
or in the nation, the principle of affinities working in 
a larger and larger sphere until we come down to 
Christianity ; and then we find in operation the princi- 
ple of benevolence—that is, care for others and not for 
ourselves; the seeking of others’ good, and not looking 
simply upon our own things. 

This last is declared to be the highest principle of the 
universe; and thus the grand march which begins with 
the discord, the cacophony of destruction, works itself 
clearer and clearer until there come out the sweet and 
nobler sounds of love and harmony. This is the idea 
that the ages have been working out, and that the 
providence of God has been inspiring by the evolution 
of human conscience and human experience. 

At this point, where you want a test and a measure, 
it is furnished you. Love that desires the welfare of 
others—how much does it desire? What will it do for 
another ? How strongly a man loves is not to be meas- 
ured by the flame of the impulse that he has at any hour 
or at any moment: it is what he is willing to do and 
to suffer for another that measures how much he loves. 
The mere outgushing of emotion is one test, but an 
unfit one. The living one’s life—not the laying it 
down, but the using it for the object loved—is the high- 
est test possible. God made known his love to man in 
that he was willing not only to use his life, but to suffer 
for the sake of evincing divine benevolence toward the 
human race. 

This idea that benevolence of disposition is the very 
center of religion is the highest reach of manhood. 
When you take it as a criterion it divides and ranks 
men into classes, as inferior and superior, as relatively 
perfect, a8 approximately perfect, or as approximately 
imperfect. Look abroad in the world upon the men 
whose names are preserved and registered. First come 
that great band of men who have been made great by 
power which exerts itself upon the sense of mankind. 
The unillumined ancients represented power by the 
fact that genii could tear up a mountain by the root 
and throw it at the gods. If I were to see a man 
pluck up Mount Holyoke and throw it at anything it 
would produce a powerful impression uponme. In 


other words, physical poWer, directed by intellect, pro- 
duced astonishing results which excited the admiration 
and the wonder of men. When, therefore, conquer- 


‘ors go forth who have the power to organize men out- 


wardly into armies; when, like Alexander, men over- 
turn whole continents, and subdue nations almost 
innumerable, without doing one thing for their benefit, 
merely exerting combined physical power for selfish 
ends and ambitions ; when, like Cesar, sagacious, long- 
headed, skillful, wise and successful, they subdue in 
the West, as Alexander did-in the East, empires and 
governments, producing only physical and mechanieal 
results; when, like that modern Cesar, Napoleon, the 
most intensely selfish man of modern times, they over- 
whelm Europe without a moral impulse, under the 
guidance not of benevolence, but of selfishness, we say 
that they are wonderful men, men of power, whose 
names are caught up and registered in history, and will 
be found registered to the end of the world. In every 
case some good has followed; but it was not the good 
which held these men to those great developments; 
it was selfishness ; it was ambition; and they rank- 
very low in the kingdom where the genius, where 
the highest form of development, is good will toward 
men. 

Higher than these, that stand on the lowest platform, 
and that are the most ignominious of great men, and 
yet relatively low, are industrial workers; and these 
rank, in their own class, from very low to very high. 
Whoever increases the substance of life—fruits, gar- 
ments, houses, implements, whoever renders material 
services, domestic and civic, is vastly a greater man 
because he is nearer to the principle of universal 
benevolenee. Work may be ignoble in one sense; it 
may indicate a very low state of ideas; it may be ani- 
mated by selfishness ; nevertheless it has a tendency in 
the general direction of usefulness ; and therefore he 
who works is higher in the scale of being than the man 
who simply destroys as a warrior. | 

As you go up and come to mechanics that are skill- 
ful and inventive; farmers that are large and havea 
certain amount of genius for feeding the world; mer- 
chants that carry all latitudes with them and bring 
mankind into neighborhood; inventors like Watt, 
Fulton, Ericsson, Whitney, Stephenson, and Howe (the 
inventor of the sewing machine); when you come to 
men like these, who really change the industrial civil- 
ization of the ages, they have risen vastly above the 
old domineering, selfish lusts of warriors. You per- 
ceive that, although it may not be the intent of any 
of these men to work toward benevolence, yet, in the 
lines along which they are working, they are working 
toward benevolence, and serving their fellow men. 

Yet higher come physicians, who maintain life, and 
therefore are working directly upon man for his good, 
in the alleviation of pain, and in the restoration of 
those who are in morbid conditions as to health, and 
lawyers, who are the guardians of justice in the com- 
munity. Wedo not need lawyers in a low and un- 
civilized state, because in such a state there is com- 
paratively little confliet, and that is of the coarsest 
kind. The one judge or the one king used to decide 
everything that it was necessary to decide in the 
simple justice of the world. Butas men and society 
were refined and developed they became complex, and 
the tangled thread of right and wrong was unraveled ; 
and it needs some adjustment perpetually. A man 
who determines and interprets right between man and 
man, between honesty and dishonesty, between toler- 
ance and intolerance, is working in the direction of bene- 
volence ; and none the less because there are so many 
men who are working toward chicanery and cunning. | 
We are never to judge a man by his worst. side; we 
are never to judge the men of any profession by its 
worst members; we are always to judge of them by 
the general intent of the whole body; and measured 
by the standard of the Gospel, there are many phy- 
sicians and lawyers who are ministrants of health and 
justice, and ministrants through health and justice of 
peace. 

Next, and higher yet, are educators; and one of 
these days educators will stand very high. At present 
they are reporters, for the most part, of things that are, 
and as such they do no inconsiderable good ; but when, 
with that tremendous power which inheres in the en- 
ginery of the press, they become men of profound 
moral sentiment, of lofty inspiration, of great godli- 


ness and of true benevolence, and represent, not liberty 


in the form of license, not the right of men to seek 
their own ends by avenging their supposed wrongs, in 
jealousies, and hatreds and cruelties, and are as sweet 
as the apostle John, and as ardent as the apostle Paul, 
and work with the noblest instincts along the lines of 
manhood upward, then they will occupy their proper _ 
place in society. There are few men who, in this 
world, have ever been given such opportunity and 
such power to work according to the very idea and 
genius of the Gospel as men who control the press; 
and let us all pray that the day may come when the 
press shall be thoroughly Christian: not on the pattern 
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of the religious newspapers—God forbid !—but on the 
pattern of the New Testament, and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. At present, higher than they are schoolmas- 
ters, if they understand their calling; for although, 
comprehensively, teachers are not honored and looked 
up to as the members of many of the professions are, 
I think they are nearer the kingdom of God. I think 
that the Lord Jesus Christ regards them as ranking 
much higher than men who in society take precedence 
over them, and look down on them. Their true good- 
ness and their true greatness will appear when God 
shall come in his glory, and when he shall measure all 
things by the royal law of usefulness and love. 

Next, I suppose, may rank clergymen, whose busi- 
ness it is to unite men, not to divide them; to harmon- 
ize dispositions, not to excite envy and jealousy, and 
all manner of wrangles—clergymen who have allegiance 
first to God and to their kind, and afterward to their 
church, to their sect and to their creed. At present, if 
a man, wherever he is called to choose between human- 
ity and theology or humanity and creed, chooses hu- 
manity, and sets aside theology and creed, to a very 
large extent the Christian world holds up hands of 
compassion, and wonders where such an heretical spirit 
will go, and says of, him, ‘* You cannot tell what he 
believes, and you never know where to find him.” 
What must be the condition of the average public sen- 
timent and public inspiration when a man who, first, 
middle, last and everywhere goes for men, goes for 
that which is humane, and goes for the suffering human 
heart in every nation, in every class, and in every con- 
dition, throwing light and power and influence in the 
direction of humanity to men, in spite of church and in 
spite of creed, siding always with the weak that need 
him—what must be the condition of the average public 
sentiment and public inspiration when such a man is 
an enigma to the average Christian sects? If, according 
to the New Testament, the very genius of religion is love 
to man, if the interpretation of God’s nature in Jesus 
Christ is love suffering for the sake of man, and if the 
immortal principle of benevolence is most to those that 
need most, and least to those that need least, what is the 
average condition if it cannot understand these things? 

There is one that is higher than any of these—the 
Christian mother. Among all that came near to Christ 
there were none so near to him or so like him as the 
ministering women. When God sends his generat ons 
of little ones to try their fate in life, he commits t.iem 
to the hands of women as next to himself. When the 
infant spirit-leaps from the hand of God it nests itself 
upon the bosom of the mother, who is only one step 
away from himself. The mother who lives a life of 
love, and robs herself of every comfort for the sake of 
nourishing the child, thus more nearly epitomizes the 
ministration of God and the genius of the Gospel than 
any other human creature. If this is done in obscurity, 
and under every discouragement, and the brave soul of 
love struggling against sickness and poverty and abuse 
bears up and outrides the storm, and brings the chil- 
dren up into the harbor of humanity safe, God’s angel 
does not stand higher in the sight of God than she. 

Let us, with this general unfolding, measure a little 
what are called great men. Why do some statesmen 
outrank others? On account of their brain and the skill 
of their management? Men may be ranked. Metter- 
nich, Talleyrand and Gortschakoff were great statesmen 
simply by reason of their extraordinary intelligence and 
sagacity, and not by reason of their moral qualities. 
They left the world but little different from what they 
found it. They enhanced its selfishness and pride and 
ambition, but they did not purify it. They were men 
who were educated to the idea of external power, and 
not to the thought of interior quality. That thought 
seldom ever burned like a lamp in the temple of their 
minds. 

When we come to men like Cavour, of Italy, who 
was willing to die for the welfare of his nation; when 
we come to men after the school of Washington, who 
was great, not so much by the greatness of his power 
as by the greatness of his moral nature, who was great 
because he ardently loved justice, and would not sacri- 
fice it for any end, because he was pure of heart, and 
because he bore with him blessings of the soul, not 
merely by the weight of his nature and the wisdom and 
prudence of his eminent counsel (for eminent counselor 
he was, most wise and prudent), but by his integrity— 
then we find a higher and nobler type of statesman. 
Men say, ‘‘ Washington was not a man of genius.” He 
Was more than that: he was a man who had the wel, 
fare of mankind upon his soul, and saw by the light of 
God, and held steadfast, in his emergencies and trials, to 
this one central element. 

Recently two great natures struggled for superiority 
in our mother ‘and. One has gone, and the other holds 
the reins of €:apire over the grave. No generous heart 
loves to srwak of faults; but when you look at the 
moving ‘.eas of Lord Beaconsfield and consider the 
line of uis literature, of his statesmanship and of his in- 
spiration, what new truth can you find that he discov- 
ered? What old truth has he left burning brighter for 


his having lived? What more heroic ideal did he 
incorporate into life? What advance has human society 
made on account of what he did? 
did he make more resplendent, more noble, more desir- 
able for the whole human race? His is one of those 
names that, like a pyrotechnic display, burns brilliantly 
in the admiration of the crowd until the wheel ceases 
to revolve, and then goes out and is forgotten. He is 
finished ; his power is ended; and he has left nothing 
behind him but a name—a name. But when he who 
stands to-day so high in the administration of the forces 
of the empire of Great Britain shall die, not alone will 


he have left behind him a name and a work of scholar- 


ship and eloquent literature, but he will leave behind 
him an example of courage for that which is right, and 
of steadfast labor for advance in the quality of man- 
hood; he will leave behind him the example of a 
Christian statesman seeking the best ‘things by the 
highest and purest ways; and if God should spare his 
life, he will, Ithink, carry his kingdom through those 
great transitions which threaten her so much, and 
which betoken the rise of a better day, of a higher 
morality and a nobler nationality. Until this heart 
ceases to beat I cannot separate myself from the desire, 
‘*God bless our mother land.” For her every stum- 
bling and her every fault I have pain; for her every 
advance and her every purification I have rejoicing ; 
and I both honor and revere that noble man whoisa 
Christian statesman, and now stands prominent in the 
councils of the world. I know not such another. Not 
he of Germany is to be compared with him; and in my 
own land where is the man that equals him? Of poli- 
ticians we have enough; of nascent statesman we have 
enough; but where is that man among us who embodies 
in himself the royalty of divine love combined with 
eminence and wisdom and skill in affairs? There is 
room for such a man here. May God send him to us 
speedily. 

In view of these disclosures I remark, in the first 
place, that the highest elements of character, of power 
and of dignity lie within the reach of the lowest and the 
poorest. The great mass of mankind are, and must be 
for a long time, shut out from wealth. A large propor- 
tion of men cannot be rich. For the most part the 
great bulk of mankind are shut out from education, and 
from any eminence in influence or power. They have 
no genius and no culture, and they often feel as if they 
were outcast, neglected, abandoned, miserable and un- 
fortunate. But the university of God is open to the 
lowest slave, to the meanest child on earth. The king- 
dom of God is free toall. The highest type of manhood 
which touches the very orb of God, is, ‘‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” The poorest man can rise to 
dignity in the kingdom of love. There is a crown over 
the head of the lowest savage that has learned to love. 
He who knows how to do what Christ taught us all to 
do, and what nobody here yet understands, is a child 
of Christ. In that inspiration in which he felt conscious 
that he came from God and should go to God, in the 
flood of that light which crowned his thought as in the 
very presence of his highest estate, he performed the 
lowest act, washing his disciples’ feet, and said, ‘‘ Do 
you know what I have done?” No, they did not know; 
and men do not know. ‘‘ You call me Master, and I 
am: Iam your Chief. Iam the highest. Now if I, in 
the very height and plenitude of my superiority, have 
given myself to the lowest and meanest acts, you should 
do the same.” | 

There is nobody so ignorant, or poor, or obscure, 
that he cannot love and serve his fellow men. It does 
not require genius, nor does it require universities and 
colleges and schools, for that. Goodness is within 
the reach of all classes and conditions of men. . There 
is no man so low or so feeble that he is not privileged 
to climb upward toward God. 

If the general views that I have opened this morning 
are correct, we can tell what is going to be the religion 
of the future. I can tell you what it is going to be. It 
is a secret that long ago was made known in the fifth 
chapter of Galatians. 

‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, temperance (self-con- 
trol).” That is going to be the religion of the future. 
The religion of the future is not to be a system of doc. 
trines, but the disposition of a man. 

The Christian church of every age has been disputing 
as to modes of education, as to the form of creeds, as 
to ordinances, as to the ministry, as to everything 
except the one thing in which there is any good. In 
regard to the highest elements of the disposition, with 
respect to the inward life, how heedless it has been! I 
think that nineteen parts out of twenty of the forces of 
the church are expended in keeping up the externals of 
religion ; but the church of the future is to be a church 
of love; and Love is a universal architect, and can take 
care of his own forms; and it will create what it needs. 

One word more. Religion is royalty of manhood on 


What single quality | 


the pattern of a rational, consistent, perfect sympathy ’ 


with universal being. There are men who think they 


are infidels because they believe in manhood and in 
liberty ; but in these things they have a scale, a single 
blossom from that tree which Christianity has laid 
down. God’s ideal of man in the New Testament, the 
divine thought of the whole genius of human life and 
character, in royalty transcends the conception of men 
that, like mice, are nibbling at the foundations of true 
religion. There is nothing in Christ’s conception of 
the royalty of men, when it is brought out in full, that 
the reason does not approve, and that the highest genius 
does not worship. 

Now, on which road will you go? Will you follow 
the beaten track of the men who live for pride, for 
avarice, and for wealth, or will you follow the path 
which shineth brighter and brighter unto the perfect 
day of the just that seek for truth, for honor, for glory 
and for immortality ? No cunningly devised fable do I 
preach to you. I preach from fact to fact. I preach 
from conscience to conscience. 

You know that the tendency of society and life is to 
draw men away from benevolence and purity, toward 
pride and combativeness, and quarrelsomeness,. and 
mutual hindrances, and crime and harm. You know, 
on the other hand, that the inspiration of the Gospel is 
to reconcile man to man, and harmonize the feelings of 
those in the household and in the community. You 
know that Christ lifts men to the highest altitude and 
to the noblest plane, and seeks to endow those who are 
his witnesses by the power of the Holy Ghost with 
something of his own nature, that they may be called 
the children of God. Which path will you take? Will 
you go back to the animal? Will you go down, down 
along the path which history has laid open? While, 
on the whole, in the mysterious providence of God, 
influences have been steadily rising and culminating in 
the genius of divine love, will you turn yourselves away 
from this footpath of God, and go through immorality 
and through vicious lust away from your better self, to 
shame and everlasting contempt? You do not reject 
Christianity when you reject me, or when you reject 
the Bible. True Christianity lies outside of me and the 
Bible, which are mere external exponents of it; and in 
the name of your own judgment and common sense I 
ask you, will you join your forces with the men who pull. 
down life and degrade humanity, and work sorrow and 
mischief, or will you unite yourself to those who build 
for purity, for knowledge, for love, for God and for 
immortality ? 


Keligious ews, 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


Japan.—Mr. De Forest has been touring again—this time 
to the east of Osaka, in Jse, ‘‘a rich, populous and idol- 
atrous province,” noted for its shrine of the Sun-goddess, 
Dai Jingu. He was preceded, by a few months, by a native 
missionary, sent out by the Christians of Osaka. He had 
succeeded in awakening some interest in a few centers, and 
in forming several little bands for the study of the Bible. In 
one of these villages, Ogawa, a man who years ago stum- 
bled upon a Chinese Bible, eagerly embraced the opportunity 
to inquire what this new religion might be. Out of this pre- 
liminary work grew the demand for a new missionary tour. 
So, with a Bible-seller who had just sold a thousand vol- 
umes in @ week in the city of Okayawa, he started out for 
Jse. At the first meeting the native missionary and the Bible- 
seller made the introductory ‘*‘ few remarks,” each an hour 
long, so that Mr. De Forest began at ten o'clock, being as- 
sured by those present that ‘‘they loved protracted meet- 
ings,” and finished in time for bed at midnight. Thus for a 
week, now ina theater, now in a school-honse, and more 
privately in a hotel, they exposed idolatry and preached 
Jesus—to many who thought him an American or an Eng- 
lishman—ninety-two times in six days. ‘‘In three of these 
cities no foreigner had ever been seen before. Our two hun- 
dred books were sold and many others ordered. Some gave 
up their concubines, some husbands and wives were recon- 
ciled ; we also had several hours’ talk with a priest in lineal 
descent of the great Sun-goddess, and he has been in secret a 
student of the Bible for a year; also with one of the teachers 
of the Shinto school, who also has the Scriptures in his 
closet.” At a city of a former Daimio fifteen bright, 
thoughtful men followed him to the hotel, one of whom 
proved to be the Mayor, putting such questions as these: 
‘** What is this power in man that enables him to conquer? 
What is the soul? Whatis the ruin of the soul? Can a 
man love his enemies outside of Christianity ?? At another 
hotel conference, after showing how the religion of Jesus 
answers the question, What is man ?—with especial reference 
to sins against the body—one said, ‘I have sworn off from 
any more sake, and want to be considered a Christian.’ 
Another said, ‘Count me in too.’ Several others had al- 
ready given it up, and among them an old man of sixty-four, 
who afterward accompanied me on foot some twelve miles, and 
everywhere worked up hearers, taking care at the same time 
to provide well for my body by carrying along the tenderest 
beef he could buy!” Another man from Haze, where they 
were offered the great ¢emple for their preachers, followed 
him for ten miles, supplying him with ‘‘sweet potatoes and 
oranges,” having first brought his little boy of seven months, 
that the missionary might lay his hands upon his head and 
pray. The name of one of these bands of Bible study, 
‘** Christ’s Ever-Persevering Company,” may be commended 
to Sunday-schools and Bible-classes in this country, and to 
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students of the Bible generally. ‘ Evec-Persevering!” We 
can bear a strong infusion of that in this country. Some of 
the confessions of the people are significant: ‘‘ Really, if one 
would think, there is not a statement or teaching in the 
whole Buddhist religion but that is loaded with nonsense ;” 
‘* Just think of it! Here we have been in the midst of all 
this our whole lives, and never opened our eyes to this folly 
untila foreigner comes ten thousand miles to show it to us!” 
We give the following as a specimen of the preaching in one 
of the cities of Jse. Mr. De Forest says: 

* Being a school-house, I took occasion to show how the true re- 
ligion was not opposed to reason, but that as nations accepted and 
obeyed Christianity, science and law gréw to occupy a prominence 
never attained under false religions. * Your government has caused 
achools to be built all over the land—medical] schools, law schools, and 
schools for scientific courses. Now where do they go for teachers to 
put over these schools? Have any of you ever heard that the govern- 
ment has hired a single teacher from India, the country where 
Shaka’s religion originated ? 
lions are forever saying, ** Confucius, Confucius "? Think of it. All 
the sciences that are being taught in this land to-day are taught by 
men educated in Christian countries, graduates mainly of Christian 
colleges. Your astronomy and geology, your system of law, your 
medical books—all come from Christian countries. Do you suppose 
that among these echolars right before you, studying astronomy, 
twenty years from now, that there will be one worshiper of the sun? 
If there be, you might well put himin a box and exhibit him asa 
show for two cash a head. Whatisthe sun? Why, it is a huge Jan- 
tern that God hung up there for his children on earth. And fora 
man, endowed with the power of thought and speech, with free-will, 
placed by God at the head of visible creation, to worship a lantern 
that has no brains or tongue or eyes, that has no free-will, really, 
what possible gain can there be ?’” 

It looks as if Dr. Berry’s prophecy, ‘‘ In twenty vears Japan 
will be a Christian nation,”” might indeed prove true. The 
latest word is, seventy-two Protestant churches and 4,000 
members. The King of Hawaii was welcomed at the Union 
Church at Yokohama, which Christians of the Sandwich 
Islands helped to build nine years ago. 

—The annual report of the Mahrattah Mission has just 
come to hand, on the whole a very encouraging pamphlet. 
Self-support is being vigorously entered upon by many of the 
churches—the Ahmednuggar and Kalgan churches wholly so, 


the latter now forthe first time. More recently Mr. Fairbanks ° 


says, ‘‘ It seems as if this were to be a year of the right hand 
of the Most High.” 

—In North China too the out'cok is most hopeful. The 
deed of a heathen temple in the province of Stratung, a year 
or two ago, attracted much attention. Local troubles have 
made a new deed necessary, which, on the whole, have only 
served to advertise the mission. It took six weeks to arrange 
it, being signed at last by thirty-eight persons, and followed 
by three feasts, at which the ‘‘ peace-talkers” were invited, 
mayy of whom have become inquirers. The young priest 
who, about a year ago, gave up his temple and visible means 
of support, broke his incense dish and brought bis gods to the 
missionaries, has held out against great inducements to re- 
turn; viz., *‘a larger and better temple to keep, with more 
and better land, and abont 40,000 cash as a bonus.” His 

answer is suggestive of one who has found the true riches - 
‘No, not for 100,000 cash—500,000! Yellow gold is not 
precious. Peace and happiness have no price.” ‘* He has never 
received ‘a cash’ from the missionaries in any way.” Another 
man who fled to Peking during the famine was converted and 
baptized with his household. He returned home to work 
diligently among his friends, where, as the fruit of occasional 
visits of the missionary, after about a vear, a church of more 
than twenty is organized. A condition of membership in that 
church is * ability to read at least the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments.”” The conversion of an old man, no- 
torious for bad temper, ‘‘a nuisance in his family and a 
pest in the neighborhood,” is reported as a notable triumph 
of grace. 


The Presbyterian Assemblies.—-The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church is in session at Buffalo, and we shall 
give our readers a full report from a special correspondent. 
At the session of last Friday Dr. Darling, the Moderator, ap- 
pointed committees, which, with the names of their respective 
chairmen, were as follows: On Bills and Overtures, Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Paxton; Judicial, Dr. W. E. Moore; Polity, Dr. B. 
Hatfield; Home Missions, Dr. C. 8. Pomeroy; Foreign Mis- 
sions, Dr. William P. Breed; Education, Dr. E. P. Hum- 
phrey; Publication, Dr. C. G. Hickman; Church Elections, 
Dr. David C. Maginnis; Theological Seminaries, Dr. J. J. 
Porter; Ministerial Relief, Dr. C. P. Wing; Freedmen, Dr. 
J. H. Nixon; Correspondence, Dr. J. F. Tuthill; Benevo- 

lence, the Rey. R. W. Patterson; Narrative, the Rev. Byron 
Sunderland ; Leave of Absence, the Rev. Joseph M. Thilds ; 
Mileage, Elder Louis Chapman; Finance, Elder G. 8. Drake. 
The Rev. Father Gavazzi, who represented the Free Protest- 
ant church of Italy, addressed the assembly for an hour. In 
the evening a Sunday-school meéting was held, and motions 
were made fixing the time next week for taking up various 
matters of business. Niagara Falls was visited Saturday. 
At the session of the Southern Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly at Staunton, Va., after the disposal of the regular busi- 
ness. May 20th, Dr. Adger, of South Carolina, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Correspondence, asked that the 
Assembly authorize his committee to send a telegram of fra- 
ternal salutation to the Northern Presbyterian Assembly at 
Buffalo, N. Y. He stated that these messages had passed 
between the respective bodies for years, and that heretofore 
they had uniformly been forwarded by the Northern Assem- 
bly and responded to by this. He proposed that in this in- 
stance the Southern Assembly take the initiative. Dr. Mul- 
laly, of Lexington, Va., bitterly opposed the sending of the 
telegram, saying that he could never consent to such action 
as long as the record of denunciation of this body by the 
Northern Assembly remains unchanged. Dr. Adger’s motion 
was carried by a vote of 108 toe 13. 


Berea College, Kentucky, has just secured $50,000 toward 
anendowment. A western Massachusetts friend started the 


Do you send to China, where the mil- 


movement by giving #5,000,to which he afterward added | 
#1,.666. The Stone estate gave $10,000; one friend in New | 
York, #7,500, another, 2,500; friends in New Jersey, $6,666; | 
three friends in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Dlinois; $5,000 each ; 
the balance, $1,668, was made up in smaller sums. This col- 
lege was an anti-slavery institution before the war, and for 
the past fifteen years has educated a nearly equal number of 
blacks and whites. That six different States should unite in 
aiding such a school shows the widespread interest which the 
North has in the general education and impartial treatment 
of the masses at the South. 


The Free Church of Italy, according to the tenth annual 
report, made little advance the past year. There are four- 
teen ordained ministers, a decrease of one; fifteen evangel- 
ists; forty-eight elders, a loss of one; seventy deacons, a 
gain of three; 1,780 communicants, a loss of twenty; 254 cat- 
echumens, a loss of eleven; thirty-five churches, a decrease 
of one; thirty-seven out-stations, a gain of two. There was 
an increase of nearly 3.000 francs in the collections, the total 
being 15,000. The receipts from all sources were 180.852 
francs, and the expenditures 174,408. Of the receipts 32,961 
francs were from America. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Third Presbyterian Church, of Elizabeth, N. J., has raised 
$14,500 to pay off its debt. - 

—The Rev. J. N. Folwell, D.D., has resigned the pastorate of the 

Second Baptist Church, Seaskiva. E.D. 

—-The Rev. Edward Heiner was installed pastor of the Christian 
Church of the Evangel, Brooklyn, May 10th. 

—The Second Street Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y., is to be re- 
built and improved at an expense of $30,000, and a session-house 
costing $12,000 is to be erected on a lot purchased for $7,000. 

—The Rev. J. Hazard Hartzell, the earnest and very snccessful 
pastor of the Universalist Church of the Messiah, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has withdrawn from that ecclesiastical connection, and has applied 
for orders in the Episcopal church. 

—The Rev. R. Heber Newton, of this city, will preach at the semi- 
centennial anniversary services in St. John’« Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Troy, N. Y., next Sunday, and in the evening there will be 
addresses by many clergymen who have been connected with the 
parish. 

—In the case of the Macalester Memorial Church in Philadelphia, 
it has been decided by the court that seventeen Presbyterians con- 
stitute a sufficiently ‘* respectable number ” to warrant their organiza- 
tion into a church, and their receipt of the $10,000 bequeathed by the 
late Mr. Macalester. 

—The congregation of the Cammins Memorial Reformed Episcopal! 
Church, Baltimore, were informed recently by Bishop Latane, that 
Mrs. Thos. H. Powers, of Philadelphia, had sent him during the week 
a check for $12,000 to buy in fee the ground npon which the church 
stands, and so relieve them for the future of all charge for ground 
rent. 

—The annual report of the Secretary of the Baptist Publication 
Society is fullof encouragement. The year was marked by progress 
in both the business and missionary departments. In the business 
departments the receipts were about $46,000 more than in the previous 
year, and the missionary department reports an increase in receipts 
of $26,000. All the work of the year has been paid for, and there 
remains a cash balance of $69,000. Missionary work has been under- 


-taken in Maryland, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Min- 


nesota, Dakota, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, New Mexico, Texas and 
the Indian Territory. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rey. G. 8S. Butler haa been called for one year to the Congre- 
gational church at Coventry, Vt. 

—Dr. Beckwith has resigned the pastorate of the Second Congre- 
gational Church at Waterbury, Ct. 

—The Rev. Dr. Eddy, of Canaan, Ct., has been called to the Con- 
gregational Church at Sheffield, Mass. 

—The Rey. Z. Crowell, of Houlton, Me., has been called to the 

Congregational Church at Cornish, Me. 

—The Rev. E. Smith, of the Farmington (Ct.) Congregational 
Church, has gone to Europe for his health. 

—The Rev. Carlton A. Staples has preached his farewell sermon in 
the First C ongregational Church at Providence, R. I. 

—The Rev. C. F. Goldemith has resigned the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational Church at Milton Mills, N. H., to take effect May 22d. 


—President Huntington, of the Central Pacific Railroad, will re- [ 


build the Congregational Church at Harwinton, Ct., his birthplace. 

—President Robinson, of Brown University, will deliver the next 
course of lectures on preaching before the Yale theological students. 

—The Rey. Albert S. Heath, of the North Congregational Church, 
New Bedford, Mass., has accepted a call to the Park Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn. 

—The West Brookfield (Mass.) Congregational Church Committee, 
who have the matter in charge, are making earnest efforts to 
$10,000 besides the $12,900 insurance for a new church. 

—The Rev. W. R. Campbell, of the Andover Theological Seminary, 
has accepted an invitation to become pastor of the Highland Congre- 
gational Church, of Boston, and will begin bis duties in September. 

—Ata meeting of the trustees of the Hartford Theological Seminary 
the resignation of Professor William Thompeon, for forty-eight years 
in the service of the institution, was accepted, and he was made 
President Emeritus. 

—The Northampton (Mass.) Edwards Church society have extend- 
ed a unanimous call to the Rev. John K. Allen, of Tarrytown, N. Y. 
The church that gets Mr. Allen away from his present charge will 
need to work very hard. 

—The Rev. S. B. Hershey has resigned the pastorate of the Second 
Congregational Church of Danbury, Conn., and goes to Europe for 
rest. His ministry in Danbury has been very successful, and his de- 
parture is a matter of great regret in the church which he leaves. 

—In the Congregational Church of Dorset, Vt., the people are so 
little given to change that they enjoy the services of the chorister 
who has led the music for thirty years. Pastor Pratt has occupied 
the pulpit for a quarter of a century. One deacon has been in the 
office for forty years and another one for twenty. The superintendent 
has been in charge of the Sunday-school for sixteen years, and the 
Sunday-school teachers are mostly old hands, one of them having 
been diligently engaged in teaching for fifty-two years. 

—The admission on a recent Sunday morning of seventy-two per- 
sons to the Indian Orchard (Mass.) Evangelical Church, fifty-eight on 
profession of faith and fourteen by letters from other churches, marks 
an extraordinary event in the religious history of that village. The 
church had previously but fifty resident members, so that the increase 
in a single day was equal to 150 per cent. 

—William H. Thrall, a graduate of Yale Theological Seminary, and 


one of the Dakota band, was ordained as an evangelist in the church 
of his brother, J. B. Thrall, at Derby, Conn., May 20th, Lyman Ab- 
bott preaching the sermon. Special interest was given to the service 


| by the participation of his two brothers, J. B. and George S. Thrall, 


one of whom gave the charge and the other the right hand of fellow- 
ship. 

—The American Congregational Union held t! “eirannual meeting at 
Boston last week. The annual report of the mission’s condition is 
very encouraging. The working capital is $55,359: direct receipts 
from all sources, $43,723. Contributions have ell received from 
964 churches, an increase over the previous year of 184: of the con- 
tribnting churches 424 were in New England. and churches of that 
section alone contributed £22,365 ; receipts, grants or loans have been 
made to 71 churches, 

—President Samuel C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, is delivering 
a series of lectures at Andover Theological Seminary upon Foreign 
Missions. Of the senior class accepted calls are as follows: T. C. 
H. Bouton to Dunbarton, N. H.; W. R. Campbell to Highland 
Church, Boston; D. H. Coleord to Redford, N. H.: Edward O. 
Dyer to Raymond, N. H.; W. E. Wolcott to Riverside Church, 
Lawrence, Mass.; H. D. Goodenough to Sonth Africa; E. Hi. 
Stickney to Detroit, Minn. ; 

THE WEST. 


—The biennial International Convention meets at Cleveland May 
25th -29th. 

—Centenary Methodist Church,Chicago, subscribed, May 8th, $16,000 
to pay its debt. 

—The Rev. Charles G. Safford, of Washburne, TIL, 
call to a Presbyterian church in Bloomington, TI. 

—The Rev. L. T. Osborne, six years a missionary at Alexandria, 
Minn., has accepted a charge at Boise City. Idaho. 

—According to the report of the Statistical Secretary, there are in 
Hlinois 6,316 Sunday-schools, with 487.470 scholars. 

—The Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, is rapidly regaining his health, 
and hopes to be in his pulpit the first Sabbath in Jnne. 

—The benevolent contributions of the New England Church, Chi- 
cago, amounted, during the year ending April 30, 1881, to more than 
£18,010. 

—The Sunday-school of the Chicago Avenue Church, Chics go (Mr. 
Moody's), reports an average attendance for 1880 of 1,306, with only 60 
teachers. 

—The Rev. John Whisler leaves the pastorate of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Owatonna, Minn., for a clerkship in Waszhing- 
ton. He carries an empty sleeve. 

—A missionary of{the American Sunday-School Union in Arkansas, 
recently employed by a banker in New York city, has begun his work 
by the organization of twelve Sunday-schools. 

—A new sort of Adventists have sprung up in Indiana, called ** Soul 
Sleepers.” They believe that the body sleeps till the resnrrection, the 
soul being in a state of quiescence till that time. 

—The Rev. W. H. Hopkins, late rector of St. John’s Church, Chi- 
cago, was deposed from the ministry by Bishop McClaren at a meet- 
ing held April 26th at Grace Episcopal Church, Galena. 

—The Marshal Congregational Conference met at Eaton Rapids, 
Mich., April 27~-28th, the opening sermon being preached by Prof. H. 
M. Goodwin, of Olivet, and the Rev. H. R. Williams, of Vermontville, 
being chosen Moderator. 

—Miss E. A. Rice, of Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed Principal” 
of St. Mary’s Hall, Fariban!t, Minn., Bishop Whipple’s school for 
young ladies. Mise Rice, it is believed, will prove worthy to succeed 
Miss Darlington, the late lamented Principal. 

—The new Congregational Church at Lake City, Minn., was dedi-- 
cated May 4th. Dr. Dana, of St. Paul, gave the sermon; praver of 
dedication by the Rev. L. H. Cobh, Home Missionary Superintendent. 
The house is said to he a mode! of taste and convenience. _ . 

—The Commencement exercises of the Garret Biblical Institnte 
(Methodist) at Evanston, Ill., began May Sth with a sermon by Dr. 
Martin, President of the Indiana Asbury University, and closed 
Wednesday, May 11th, with the addresses of the graduating class. 

—Dr. Lorrimer’s resignation of the First Baptist Church, Chicago, 
in order to become pastor of the Michigan Avenue Church. has been 
formally accepted, to take place at the end of October, at which time 
it is expected that the restored edifice of the Michigan Avenne 
Church will be ready for occupation. 

—Two new Congregational churches were organized in Detroit, 
Mich., by Council, April 26th-27th, the one on Trnmbu!! Avenne con- 
sisting of 73 members, and the other, near Fort Wayne, of 24 mem- 
bers. These churches are the outcome of faithfn! missionary work 
patiently carried on for some years by the First Church. 

—The Rev. Dr. Arthur Edwards, of Chicago, editor of the *“* North- 
western Christian Advocate.” will makea bicycle tonr of England, 
Scotland and France this summer. He will start for Europe on June 
23d, and has already ordered two very fine bicycles made at Coventry, 
England, which will be ready for himself and son when they land. 

—The Eastern Congregational Conference held its regular meeting 
at Memphis, Mich., on the 3d and 4th insta., the opening sermon be- 
ing preached by the Rev. Moses Smith, of Detroit, and Deacon Allen 
Fish, of Port Huron, serving as Moderator. The churches were well 
represented, and brought a good report of their condition and pros- 
pects. 

—The Diocesan Council of the diocese of Springfield, Til., con- 
vened in annual session in that city May 3d. Before the religions 
exercises began the clergy and lay deputies assembled in the rectory 
and presented Bishop Seymour with an elegant pastoral staff, the 
Rev. E. A. Larrabee making the presentation address, and the Bishop 
responding appropriately. 

—At the city election, St. Paul, Minn., Mav 3d, an overwhelming 
majority vote was cast for the isene of $50,000 bonds for the erection 
of a new high school bnilding. Dr. M. M. G. Dana, of Pivmonth 
Church, had been very active and earn®st in advocacy of thie ex- 
penditure against which there .was some stout opposition. The 
friends of popular education rejoice in the resnlt, and with good 
reason. 

—At a conference of the professors and friends of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, May 
6th, to consider ways and means for raising $60,000 in order to secnre 
£20,000 conditionally pledged by Colonel Hammond, it was decided 
that one-half of the sum needed should be raised in Chicago, and to 
aid the very efficient committee appointed to raise the money, J. 
W. Scoville, Esq., and E. W. Blatchford, Esq., gave their notes to the 
Treasurer for $5,000 each. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Theological Hall of Vanderbilt University was formally dedi- 
cated at 4 o'clock P. M. May Sth, in one of the lecture-rooms, which 
was thronged with people. Bishop Paine, the Senior Bishop of the 
Southern Methodist Church, presided. 

FOREIGN. 

—Bishop Simpson 1s to deliver the opening address at the Method- 
ist Council in London next September. 

—The Congregational Union of England and Wales held their 
forty-ninth annual assembly in Memorial Hall, London, beginning 
May 9th. Dr. Joseph Parker was not elected Chairman. The other 
candidate, Rev J. A. Macfayden, waselected. The present chairman 
is Dr. Allon. 
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Vou. XXIII, No. 21. 


Science and Art. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


Foremost and always through your owneyes. Others — 


may see and find much more than you can, but there 
is no wsthetic pleasure by proxy, or at second hand. 
Your joy must be personal or it is unreal. Nothing is 
more common than feigned raptures and borrowed 
criticism. People are imitative and subservient in 
direct ratio with their ignorance and helplessness. 
is not a matter of shame or self-reproach that you are 
picture-blind; but it is contemptible and disingenuous 
to pretend to be picture-wise when you are not. Then 
do not ‘follow the crowd” in picture-seeing. It is 
like reading ; tastes will germinate and develop in un- 
expected directions, and you will find enjoyments mul- 
tiplying and bringing unfamiliar flavors and relishes. 
When art language begins to become intelligible you 
will need no interpreter, and that language may be 
learned like any other. Of course there are diversities 
of gifts here as everywhere else, and many patient 
souls will look long and see little; but they will find 
enough to reward the toil. Besides, bear in mind that 
pictures impress the most intelligent persons very dif- 
ferently, for one has an appetite for techu/igve and pro- 
fessional dexterity, another for color harmonies, an- 
other for drawing and composition, another for ch/aro- 
scuro or relations of light and shade, while another 
finds pleasure chicfly in the intention or subject itself. 
One is religious, another sensuous, another pedantic, 
and you must find your own place, quictly accept it, 
and wait for the growth and ripening of such pleasures 
as your own temperament, culture and «esthetic quality 
can experience. 

Do not look or study in a critical temper, but for 
recreation, rest, refreshment and instruction where it 
may be had. The critical spirit will come in spite of 
yourself when you begin to read pictures easily, but 
your own pleasure and enjoyment will be proportion- 
ally diminished. There is almost always something 
worth looking at in every picture; and it is wisest 
and best to hunt for that. If you do not find it, pass 
on and look at something else. The critical spirit is 
analytical, and pulls to pieces, and so destroys and de- 
vastates. This ghastly road leads to scientific insight, 
and the teacher must submit to its discipline, and happy 
is he who escapes its morbid, cynical infestations. 
Sympathy and a receptive spirit will texch you most 
and best, and experience will shortly nip your young 
illusions and cut back your exuberance to a rational 
measure. Do not be afraid of warm enjoyments, or 
distrust your emotions. Enjoyment is positive, and 
comes from receptivity rather than from criticism, 
which leans to negations. If you do not look through 
others’ eyes, do not select or discriminate through 
others’ criticisms. An insolent, unscrupulous, glib 
critic who anticipates your steps, may turn a very good 
collection into a chamber of horrors. From such with- 
draw thyself! Remember that the professional critic 
may find a malicious satisfaction in demolishing and 
degrading, quite as stima@lating after its kiud as the 
artist’s enthusiasm in creating. It is weil to find out 
what cultivated people think of this or that artist and 
art, especially if you can get at the rationale of their 
conclusions. Artists can often by « word or hint 
flood a canvas with sudden intelligence. They are 
usually communicative to such persons as have a right 
to bespeak their attention, and their conversation is 
often a fine concentration of esthetic wisdom, and the 
best of them see most to approve in all pictures. A 
grumbler and growler, Quilp-like, is a nuisance in a 
gallery, as in a garden, or indeed anywhere else. Re- 
spect other people’s preferences and insist upon your 
own. 

Look at few pictures at a time. Don’t gorge your- 
self with a room full at once, or bring on a plethora 
by doing a gallery at a bout. Delicacy and discrimina- 
tion shrink from promiscuity. Look first at the 
portraits, say of the same artist; then compare them 
with another group; then all the portraits; then 
select the best from each group, compare, contrast 
them, and fix upon the finest examples of each artist ; 
ascertain some points of distinctive excellence; find 
out why you are pleased, and then sift your own 
preferences. Another day go among landscapes. 
Select an artist, and get acquainted with his manner and 
treatment—Jones or Wyant for example—and stay 
by him until you catch and comprehend enough of his 
spirit to retain and carry away with you. Then study 
another, and another, always men of acknowledged 
mastery, as Church, Rousseau, Turner—for it is better 
to begin studying at the top, in pictures, music, books 
—and with habitual reference to nature you will soon 
reach rational pleasure if you do not achieve critical 
exactness of estimation. Then, under figure and genre 
subjects, beginning say with Edward Frére, Brion, 
Boughton, Eastman Johnson—either with originals, 
or colored reproductions which may be seen at all print 
sellers. Learn their characteristic ways and idioms, 


It 


their composition, drawing, color, and with leisurely 
steps go on and up to Géréme and the brilliant and 
teeming schools of Paris and Munich, always studying 
long and most attentively anything by Alma Tadéma. 
Here you will be greatly strengthened and reinforced 
by some knowledge of Ary Scheffer and Kaulbach, 
who may be easily studied in numerous engravings; 
always bearing in mind that the greater includes the 
less, and that he who wisely apprehends the masters of 
any school therefore has within reach all lesser pro- 
ductions. Picture-seeing is like reading and eating: 
repletion and gluttony are wsthetic immoralities. If 


you have to visit the Academy, or any large collection, 


if possible determine what you will see beforehand 
and study nothing else. At any rate only look at the 
best, and if you can concentrate your attention so far 
your studies will reach healthy and permanent results. 
It is always easy to catch ‘**the points” of any collec- 
tion from the general hearsay ; and you are not obliged 
to weary yourself among uncertain and questionable 
pictures unless you are a professional critic. 

Picture head-ache is one of the most amusing and 
preposterous distempers, very much akin to the dis- 
comforts of a dinner surfeit. People who will gv 
through the whole ‘‘bill of fare,” or sample the entire 
‘* wine list,” must accept the consequences. 

Be sure of your point of view. Every picture is 
painted with the beholder’s standpoint always in mind. 
Of course, before a Mcissonier, the closer the better, 
and you can well use a glass at that, for surface texture 
is a finality here. As arule, the larger the canvas, the 
more remote the point of view. You approach closer 
only to study the method of touch or some delicacy or 
intricacy of composition. The broader and looser the 
touch, the further the point of view. At the Academy 
it is always best to study the larger pictures from the 
opposite side of the room. ‘ The Raising of Jairus’s 
Daughter’ may be best seen within the south room, 
facing the north end of the corridor where it hangs; 
and on a bright day Bierstadt’s mountain picture at the 
east end of the south room, from the middle of that 
apartment. 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF GENESIS.1 

We have carefully examined the work before us, and 
compared it page by page with the volume as prepared 
and left by Mr. Smith. The changes that have been in- 
troduced by the present editor are extensive and radi- 
eal, Many persons are convinced of Mr. Smith’s pre- 
eminent ability in the department of Assyrian studies, 
and consider him to have been one of the soundest and 
most skillful of the laborers who have entered this dif- 
ficult field. When, therefore, they find that Mr. Smith’s 
views and statements have in very many instances been 
withdrawn, and Prof. Sayce’s inserted instead, they 
will not only be reluctant to accept the latter for the 
former, but they will be likely also to question both the 
wisdom and the fairness of the procedure. The changes 
referred to pertain to dates, to proper names, to the 
translations of the inscriptions, and to the use of start- 
ling but as yet unsettled theories which affect the Old 
Testament and its inspiration. Instances in illustration 
could be multiplied. We will give, however, but two. 
Mr. Smith stated that *‘the earliest inscriptions of any 
importance which we now possess belong to the time 
of Urukh, King of Ur, whose age may be placed with 
great probability about 2,000 years before the Christian 
era” (old edition, p. 30), while Mr. Sayce says ‘‘ they 
belong to Lig-Bagas, King of Ur, whose age is gen- 
erally assigned to about 3,000 years before the Christian 
era” (new edition, p. 24). Again, Mr. Smith was very 
cautious in his reference to the theory that there is an 
Elohistic and a Jehovistic element in the composition 
of Genesis, which he considered as very far from having 
been proved. Mr. Sayce, on the other hand, assumes 
this theory to be true, and is very bold in the deduc- 
tions he makes from it. 

Mr. Smith introduced necessarily considerable mat- 
ter of a personal kind. This was one of the attractive 
features of the volume. He had himself been largely 
instrumental in discovering, arranging, translating and 
publishing many of these inscriptions, for which the 
world is now grateful, and the reader became interested 
in following his labors step by step. But in the new edi- 
tion all this has been omitted or changed, and the charm 
of personal narrative is gone. The editor has really 
prepared a new treatise, but without warning the 
reader of the fact; and the present volume should be 
called, not Mr. Smith’s, but Mr. Sayce’s ‘‘ Chaldean 
Account of Genesis.” 

Understood in this light, Mr. Sayce’s new work is 
one of great value. He holds his opinions strongly, 
and we do not accept all of his conclusions. The vol- 


1 The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By George Smith. A new 
edition. By Prof. A. H. Sayce. 1 vol, Svo. 1881. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


ume, however, contains facts enough upon which all 
Assyrian scholars are agreed to make it one specially 
serviceable to Bible students as well as to general stu- 
dents of ancient history. To have recovered the lan- 
guage, literature and history of a once powerful and 
civilized race is an achievement of which the present. 
century can boast. The language is found to be close- 
ly related to the Hebrew; the literature resembles 
strikingly some portions of the Old Testament, and 
the people themselves belonged to the Semitic fam- 
ily. We can do litthke more than indicate -one or 
two of the many interesting facts contained in the 
present volume. These people had the Sabbath, which 
they called ‘a day of completion of labors,” or ‘‘a day 
unlawful to work upon.” An Assyrian tablet explains 
the very word Sabattu, or Sabbath, as ‘‘a day of rest 
for the heart.” It seems, however, that the 7th, 14th, 
19th, 21st and 28th days of tlre lunar month were the 
Sabbaths, and as such were ‘rigorously observed by 
them” (new edition, p. 308). The only other matter 
to which we now call attention is the evidence which 
the inscriptions furnish as to the location of Ur of the 
Chaldees, the home of Abraham, and as to the ad- 
vanced state of civilization there twenty or more cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. This is one of the 
points in regard to which almost absolute certainty 
has been reached by modern investigations, and one 
therefore of intense interest to all readers and stu- 
dents of the Bible. 


A POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA.\ 


Of making many books there is certainly no end, 
and if the present flood continues to pour out in annual 
torrents from the presses of the great publishing houses 
the time will come when an over-read public will have 
to adopt repressive measures in self-defense. That 
day, however, :is probably far distant; that edition 
after edition of standard literary works jostle the latest 
biography and compete with the latest novel is good 
evidence that the popular demand for good books is 
still audible to the publishers, and the table of the un- 
happy reviewer will continue to groan under its daily 
replenished load. Readers who are endeavoring to 
make intelligent selections from this vast mass of liter- 
ature will find it no easy matter to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the indifferent, the permanently 
and the transiently valuable; and tastes, needs and 
means vary through so wide a range that he who en- 
deavors to guide another in the choice of books must 
make careful study of the future possessor or he will 
go wide of the mark. . | 

A good encyclopedia is, however, the substantial 
foundation of every library, large or small; the one 
work which every reader needs, whatever his tastes or 
pursuits. It happens, unfortunately, to be one of the 
most expensive publications which go out from the 
press. Involving a large expenditure before a volume 
has been sold, necessarily voluminous and consequently 
expensive, until recently such works have been beyond 
the reach of persons of small means. The American 
Book Exchange, quick to perceive the popular need of 
a trustworthy encyclopedia at a moderate cost to the 
purchaser, is now issuing the ‘‘ Library of Universal 
Knowledge,” in fifteen volumes, on a scale of prices, 
for the complete work, running from $15 to $33, ac- 
cording to the style of binding. The work is a re- 
print of the last English edition of ‘‘Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia,” one of the most accurate and popular works of 
the kind ever published. Appearing originally more 
than a century ago, it has maintained its place as, all 
things considered, the best encyclopedia for general and 
family use. New editions have appeared from time 
to time with such revision of the text and addition of 
new topics as were required by the advance of science 
and the enlargement of knowledge generally. 

The articles in Chambers’s, while entirely accurate 
and trustworthy, are written in untechnical language 
and an attractive style, and this has been a decided 
element of popularity. The only defect in this stand- 
ard work, for American readers, lies in the fact that 
its handling of American topics is meager and inade- 
quate ; and to remedy this deficiency these publishers 
have added to the English edition fifteen thousand new 
titles, arranging the whole under a single index, and 
so largely increasing the value of the original work. 
The English or American authorship of each article is 
indicated by a difference of type, and the additions are 
mainly in biography, history, general and applied sci- 
ence, geography and natural history. 

For the low price at which this encyclopedia is 
offered readers cannot expect the superior binding, 
printing and illustration of the expensive editions, but 
the work is clearly printed and well bound and is cer- 
tainly worth much more than its cost. It is a cheap 
book only in price, and ought to find general accept- 
ance among that large class of intelligent persons 


1 TAbrary of Universal Knowledge. A reprint of the last Edin- 
burgh and London edition of “‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” Fifteen 
volumes. (New York: American Book Exchange.) 
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whose limited means have hitherto been an insuperable 
obstacle to ownership of that all-important work, an 
encyclopedia. 


A Dictionary of the English Language. By Joseph E. 
_ Worcester, LL.D. With Supplement containing over 12,500 
New Words and Entries. And a Vocabulary of Synonyms 
of Words in General Use. 4to, pp. 1.900. (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippineott & Co.) The publication of this massive 
volume brings this standard dictionary fully abreast of the 
times. For along time the need of a new edition of Wor- 


Kitto’s Bible Illustrations. New edition with index. 8 
vols. $7.00. (New York: Robert Carter and Brothers.) Few 


distinctively religious works have ever had such popularity | 


as this, and few have so thoroughly deserved it. Since these 


volumes were written much has been done in the way of | 
Biblical investigation and research, many new lights have 


been -thrown upon the text, many new facts of Eastern life 


discovered ; but it would be difficult to name any general 
commentary on the Bible still so well adapted for popular | 
reading as this. One element of its popularity is doubtless its | 
method of teaching the Bible, not by verses, but topically, and 


cester has been strongly felt, and the host of scholars, writers | 


and non-professional people who get their English undefiled 


from its pages have awaited with impatience the completion 
genera! readers of the Scriptures, who feel the need of some 


of the undertakiig. The work has been done with the aid 


_ Of the best scholarship and in the most thorough and painstak- | 


ing manner, and the new edition is enriched and enlarged to | 


such a degree as to make it in some respects almost a new 
work. ‘ There has been added to the original vocabulary a 


supplement of 204 pages, containing 12,500 entries and an ad-— 


mirably executed. dictionary of synonyms. The purpose of 
this supplement is three-fold. 
lish words which were omitted from the original vocabulary ; 


it furnishes additional definitions of words which have taken 


new meanings upon themselves since the dictionary was com- _ 


piled ; and finally it supplies and defines the large number of 
new words introduced into the language by science, art and 
literature.” The temptation to increase the number of new 
words without reference to their claim to permanent place in 
the language has been put aside by the editors, and the sup- 


a purely ephemeral interest. The labors of scholars in the 
period of early English have been utilized in the special at- 
tention and prominence given to archaic forms and words, 
anda yvood deal of new and valuable matter is furnished in 
this department The dictionary represents more fully than 
before the stages of the development of the language, and 
this is a feature which will strongly commend it to scholars. 
In addition to these added clements of usefulness and com- 
pleteness the new edition has a carefully prepared vocabu- 
lary of synonyms of words in general use, ** together with all 
the other apparatus of illustrations, historical and critical 
essays, lists of proper, Scripture, and geographical names, 
names Of distinguished men, tables of abbreviations, and col- 
lections of words, phrases, and quotations, which have con- 
verted the modern dictionary into an encyclopedia of useful 
or convenient knowledge, indispensable for reference in the 
household, the counting-room, the school, and the study.” 
It may be commended as a complete work in all departments, 
and as a most valuable contribution to the knowledge of 
the age. ° 

Characteristics of the Church. By Alexander Marks, Rector 
of Trinity Chureh, Natchez, Miss. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker.) This excellent and forcible book is misnamed. 
It deals with the ** characteristics not of ** the chureh,” but 
of the Protestant Episcopal church. The church is the blessed 
company or communion of all faithful people in Christ Jesus ; 
and even if we grant that it ought to have or at least might 
properly have the ** characteristics”? here depicted, the fact 
remains that neither in any past nor in our day has the 
church of Christ more than a part of them. Taking the book, 
however, for what it is—a presentation of and a plea for 
episcopacy of the Anglican type—we find it skillful and forci- 
ble in argument, perspicuous in statement, fair in its methods, 
and charitable in its spirit. Its argument from Scripture for 
- apublic rite of confirmation is especially strong ; so is its plea 
for bishops as head-pastors, in any large church in a single 
town or city. But when it erects these chief pastors into pre- 
lates of a national or provincial church its Scripturalness fails. 
Such bishops may be desirable officers ; we are not now con- 
cerned to deny the right to appoint them; but they are not 
foundinthe New Testament, which—while plainly setting forth 
bishops—knows absolutely nothing of bishops of a national or 
provincial church, because it shows no church statedly organ- 
ized on any field wider than that of a town, city, or other 
such local community. The desirableness of apostolical suc- 
cession by touch and of a prayer-book may be granted as 
here well set forth, without thereby conceding the right of the 
Episcopal church, or any other church, to enforce such exter- 
nal tests as standards for fellowship in the household of Christ— 
this being the point at which many minds would diverge from 
the prelatical system. 

Shakespeare. A Critical Study of his Mindand Art. By 
Edward Dowden. (Harper & Brothers.) Professor Dowden 
has something to say concerning Shakespeare which it is 

worth while to read seriously and candidly. With all 

his conclusions few students of our greatest poet will prob- 
ably agree, but as a whole his discussion is comprehensive, 
wholesome and scholarly. He is no pedant, fastening him- 
self with eager and exaggerated curiosity on single passages 
or striking parallels, striving with microscopic scrutiny to 
discover in detail the secret of the great magician’s method ; 
nor is he, on the other hand, one of those fanciful and specu- 
lative critics who impress their own curious and incongruous 
theories upon a text which refuses to be so mischievously 
misconstrued and appeals in every line from the commenta- 
tor’s zealous ignorance to the reader’s common sense. Pro- 
fessor Dowden has ample Shakespearian scholarship, broad 
and intelligent comprehension of the aims and sentiments of 
the great age which produced the dramatist, and that poetic 
insight which is the only key to the poet’s secret. His work 
is astudy of the genius and art of Shakespeare, conceived 
and executed with such breadth of view as to disclose the large 
outlines of the poet’s mind and work, and with such thorough- 
ness of scholarship as to bring out the innumerable minor 
beauties which escape the careless eye, but which are in- 
valuable as betraying the thought and skill of the master. 
A good edition of Shakespeare ought to be found in every 
home, and we know of no single work so good as this to 
place beside the poet's dramas and to be carefully read with 
them. 


so keeping the charm and interest of the narrative unbroken. 
The style is delightful, full of color and freshness and abound- 
ing in illustrations at once interpretative and helpful. To 


wise and experienced guide in their search for the truth con- 


—A fine copy of the famous *‘ Birds of America,” by Audu- 
bon, was lately sold in Paris for about six hundred dollars. 

—Some of Boyesen’s stories have been translated into Ger- 
man by Speilhagen. A high honor for our American author. 

—‘* Uncle Remus,” the hero of Appleton’s new book of that 
name, is announced in England as **an American humorist.” 

—Mr. Froude’s ** History of England” is coming out afresh 
ina ** Popular Edition,” to be completed in twelve volumes 
made up of monthly parts. 

—The Rey. Dr. Herrick Johnson’s new book, ** Christian- 
ity’s Challenge,” is just published by Cushing, Thomas & 


Co., Chicago, at the price of #1. 


tained in narrative, psalm and parable, Kitto can be com- | 
| copies can be had at five dollars each. 


mended as in some respects the very best work to be had. 


| Sunday-school teachers will find it full. suggestive and spirit- 


It supplies all the good Eng- | 
the lesson 


ual, and of great helpfulness in the work of teaching. No 
better indorsement of its value in this direction could be de- 
sired than the fact that it is so constantly drawn upon by all 
helps. These publishers have reproduced the 
work in very attractive and convenient form and at a price 
which brings it within the reach of moderate purses. 


Sir William Hamilton. By W. H.8. Monek. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Sir William Hamilton was not only a 


| philosopher of high rank, but a genial and brilliant man, full 


_ of intellectual resource and personal charm. 


‘ ; his knowledge was immense, and although he lived in an age 
plement contains comparatively few slang terms or words of | 


The range of 


of great readers, he was perhaps the best read man in Eng- 
land of his time. His encyclopedic knowledge was an ele- 
ment in his intellectual character which was not without in- 
fluence upon his thought. He was comprehensive and catholic 
rather than original, although he restated some philosophical 
propositions with such freshness and literary art that they 
have become almost identified with his name. Prof. Monck 
has written a very interesting and satisfactory account of the 
philosopher and his work, and although the subject is by no 
means an easy one, he has made his story very readable. He 
develops with clearness and fullness Hamilton’s position as 
a Natural Realist, stating his propositions and the objections 
that have been taken to them by Mill and others very lucidly 
and fairly; he explains the Law of the Conditioned, with 
which theory of Knowledge Hamilton’s fame is more closely 
allied than with any other of his speculations; and he treats 
the system of logic to which Hamilton gave so much thought 
at considerable length. The book is, on the whole, the best 
account of this eminent thinker which has yet appeared, is of 
reasonable length and written in a very clear style. 


The Origin of Nations. By George Rawlinson. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons ) This volume contains a series of essays 
which appeared originally in England, and have the combined 
charms of a popular style and ascholarly quality. They out- 
line very clearly the characteristics of the early civilizations, 
and they discuss the ethnic affinities of the ancient world. 
The point of the book is in the argument which runs through 
its pages and marshals all its facts in an attempt to show that 
the facts which science has discovered concerning the an- 
tiquity and history of man harmonize fundamentally with the 
statements of the Bible. The book is short, and condenses a 
great deal of valuable information upon subjects of very gen- 
eral importance. 

What Aileth Thee? By Anna Warner. (Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) From the question of the angel to Hagar, the 
author develops many questions to varieties of the troubled, 
the anxious, the repining—selecting many scenes in Biblical 
history and making them echo with this question to the weary 
workers or the hard-pressed fighters of those old days. Since 
man and his troubles remain while the ages pass, the same 
question is reflected down to all that are vexed or repining in 
our day. The lesson of the book is good—a lesson of faith in 
God ; its spirit every way to be commended; its style is so 
conversational as to be disjointed—an effect heightened by a 
curious and sometimes interesting mosaic of Scripture texts. 


Divine Guidance. Memorial of Allen W. Dodge. By Gai) 
Hamilton. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) A book inter- 
esting to the kindred and acquaintances of its subject, dealing 
largely in personal details of a somewhat uneventful history, 
with liberal record of correspondence: interesting also toa 
wider circle for its glimpses of affairs rural, collegiate, reli- 
gious, and political in Massachusetts during the last half 
century, as these form part of the scenery of a singularly 
worthy and honorable life. The book has, as would be judged 
from the name of its author, at least the merit of honesty not 
conspicuous in all works of its class. 


Hand-hook of English Synonyms, with an Appendix Showing 
the Correct Uses of Prepositions. Also a Collection of Foreign 
Phrases. By L. J. Campbell. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 
This is an admirable little manual for ready reference. It 
can be carried in a coat-pocket, and yet contains over 45,000 
words well arranged and classified. To enlarge one’s vocabu- 
lary, which ought to be the conscious and continuous aim of 
every person who writes, some such book as this is absolutely 
indispensable ; and taking into account its convenience of ar- 
rangement and size, we know of nothing better than Mr 
Camp bell’s little volume. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—New volumes of poetry are on the way from the 
Rossettis, brother and sister. 

—Mr. Sidney Lanier, the poet, is out of health, and has 
gone South to obtain more. 

—Mr. Rolfe’s ‘‘ Coriolanus”’ is ready in his admirable edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s single plays. 

—The rumor runs that Victor Hugo is going to Madrid this 
month to assist at the Calderon bi-centenary. 

—Great improvements are going on in the Vatican Library 


in the way of assorting and arranging its treasures. 


—D. Appleton & Co. are binding a fifth edition of ** The 
Orthoepist,” a little work of more than ordinary interest and 
value for students of language. 

—The catalogue of the immense Barton collection of Shake- 
spearcana in the Boston Public Library is now completed, and 


—A work on obelisks is in preparation by Commander Gor- 
ringe, who so successfully moved the Cleopatra Needle from 
the Nile to its place in our Central Park. 

—Mr. George Barnett Smith, the biographer of Mr. Glad- 
stone, gives in ** London Society” for May some ** Half Hours 
with Old Ambassadors,” such as Metternich. 

—Inquiries betoken great eagerness to get hold of Parton’s 
forthcoming ** Life of Voltaire,” which is on the eve of pub- 
lication by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. 

—Mr. William W. Newell, of this city, has published, 
through Charles W. Sever, of Cambridge, a translation of the 
‘*(Edipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles, and the work seems to be 
very well done. 

—The library of Brown University has received the gift of 
a complete set of the Buddhist Scriptures in Pali, the donor 
being the Rev. J. N. Cushing, an alumnus and a Baptist mis- 
sionary at Rangoon. 

—A new series of ** Oxford Tracts for English Churchmen ”’ 
has been begun. The first numbers are **‘ Conscience Before 
Vestments,” ‘*‘ The Crown and the Mitre’ and ‘* Consecration 
not Transubstantiation.” 

—An Englishman professing to be a Mohammedan made 
not long since the pilgrimage to Mecca, which was a very 
perilous thing to do, and has now written an account of the six 
months’ adventure to which it led. 

—The Rey. John P. Owens’s ** Evenings with the Skeptics,” 
further entitled ‘* Free Discussion on Free Thinkers,” is to be 
republished in this country by J. W. Bouton, of this city. The 
author is a rector of the Church of England. 

—Mr. Clark Russell’s new sea story, ‘‘An Ocean Free 
Lance,” is hardly so successful a piece of work as his earlier 
tales, but it will maintain his reputation, if it does not ad- 
vance it. It deals with privateers and privateering. 

—Funds are wanted for a monument to the philosopher 
Berkeley, in the Cathedral at Cloyne, lreland. The form 
proposed is a new organ screen in place of the present un- 
seemly structure, with a statue of the Bishop as a prominent 
feature. 

—Mr. Wilkie Collins has written another novel, ‘* The 
Black Robe,” which, if not up to the mark of ** The Woman in 
White” or ‘*The Moonstone,” is well worth reading by 
lovers of mystery. One feature it introduces is a curious 
case of madness. 

—Miss Frances Power Cobbe is writing to the London 
‘*Times,” as she ought, in opposition to Mr. Darwin's de- 
fense of the practice of vivisection. If all the women who 
can handle the pen would do as much, this blemish on our 
scientific habits would disappear. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued a new edition of the 
late James T. Fields’s ‘‘ Underbrush,” a-collection of enter- 
taining articles of the gossipy sort. The new edition is very 
attractively oound, and contains the Leigh Hunt letter which 
attracted considerable attention last Fall. | 

—Minister Lowell made a very clever and taking speech at 
the dinner of the Royal Literary Fund in London the other 
day, bringing down the house several times with his wit and 
good nature. How easy an after-dinner speech seems in the 
reading, and how hard in the making! 

—Dr. Cairns’s ‘‘ Cunningham Lectures’ for 1880 are pub- 
lished ; their subject, ‘* Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century.” 
The author is an eminent English Presbyterian. For our- 
selves we are more interested in the study of unbelief in the 
nineteenth century, except that the examination of the older 
article may assist us in dealing with the later. 

—The Rev. W.- J. Knox-Little’s recent mission lectures 
at St. Paul’s, London, are soon to be published in book 
form. Mr. Knox-Little, it will be remembered, made a visit 
to this country a few months ago, and excited much interest 
by his lectures and addresses on religious topics. He is an 
English ritualist of a very earnest and truly able type. 

—American fashion journals are quite left in the shade by 
the Paris ** L’Art a la Mode,” for which Mr. J. W. Bouton, of 
this city, has become the agent in the United States. Itis a 
most sumptuous publication, of large folio size, resplendent 
with illustrations, many of them in colors. Singularly 
enough, the journal can be sold in this country more cheaply 
than it can be at home. 

—The excellent *‘ Ecclesiastical History of England,” by 
the Rev. Dr. John Stoughton, an eminent Independent, is to 
be republished by Hodder & Stoughton, of London, by sub- 
scription, in a cheap but carefully revised edition. The 
original seven volumes will be reduced to six, and some 
minor inaccuracies and defects will be eliminated. The last 
two volumes have been largely rearranged, and a few chap- 
ters have been wholly rewritten. 

—Mr. 8. H. Scudder, whose work on the ‘** Structure and 
Life Histories of American Butterflies” is shortly to be pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., of this city, is an older brother 
of Mr. Horace E. Scudder, and the assistant librarian of Har- 
vard University. He has long been an enthusiastic student 
of entomology, and was formerly connected with the Boston 
Society of Natural History. His name fairly belongs in the 
not very long list of American naturalists. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXIII, No. 21. 


FA RUMOR. ‘formation about the matter should address 
Secretary, 1328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Jefferson Davis has gone to Canada. —The Columbia College Law School closed 
—Mrs. Garfield's condition is steadily im-  jtg twenty-second year with its Commence- 
ment exercises May 18th, graduating a class of 


proving. 
Monetary Conference has adjourned 133, Prof. Dwight made the customary ad- 


~The 


to June 30th. dress to the outgoing class, and Mr. Cortlandt 
» New Testament were parker delivered the address of the evening. 
sold last F riday. —Count Von Arnim died at Nice last week. 

—Is holding a caucus on Sunday the best He was at one time one of the most brilliant 
way to secure a re-election ? members of the Prussian diplomatic service, 

—General William H. French, U. 8. A., put his indiscretion and insubordination re- 
died in Washington May 20th. sulted in his trial and Yanishment, and after 

—Gambetta made a great speech last week ‘many unavailing efforts to secure a revocation 
oa the departmenal election bill. of his sentence he has died in exile. 

—Mr. W. W. Story’s statue of Prescott is | 
to be unveiled at Bunker Hill, June 17th. | 

—The New York Press Association will hold | 
its annual convention at Utica, June 8th. 

—The army worm is spreading a panic. 
among the »arket-gardeners of New Jersey. | cases 

— The Ear] of Stafford is the latest represen- | drinking. 
tative of the English nobility in this country. ee 

—Prinee Leopold, Victoria’s youngest son, | 
is to beeome the Duke of Albany on his next Publisher's Department. 
birthday. = 

—The Society of the Army of the Potomac | 
will hold its annual reunion at Hartford, | 
June Sth. 

—Disraeli’s heir, Coningsby, is said to resem- 
ble his uncle in his ability to conceal emotion 
of all kinds. 

—Margaret Fuller’s birthday was celebrated, 
in Chicago, May 23d. by the society which 
bears her name. 

—The Bi-Centenary Fetes in honor of Cal- 
deron, the Spanish dramatist, were opened at 
Madrid, May 22d. 

—The new rooms in the Decorative Art 
Society, No. 28 East Twenty-first Street, were 
opened yesterday. 

—The Law Department of the University of 
the City of New York graduated a class of 
thirty-seven, May 17th. 

—It is now said that Mr. Booth will return 
to this country early in July on account of 
the state of his wife's heaith. 

—A great majority of the people of this 
State are apparently perfectly resigned in the 
resignation of their Senators. 

—President Garfield and several members of 
the Cabinet will be present at the ceremonies 
at Gettysburg on Memorial Day. 

—QOn one of the star rotites the mail bag 
travelled back and forth regularly with no- 
thing but a circular for contents. 

—The customary remark that the seasons 
have changed and we have no more “* old-fash- 

oned rain storms” is now in order. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 

IN DEBILITY FROM DRINKING. 
I used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in two 
of nervous debility from excessive 
E. B. Davis, M.D. 


Mar 25, 1881. 
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Editorial this ; 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed ** Editors Christian Union, 22 
Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent. 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subecriptions and ad- | 
vertisements should be sent to the * The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postaye prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 


Boston OFrFiIcE: Shumway & Co., 
etreet. 

CHicaGco OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 


21 Bromfield 


RIpDLEY’s FasHION MaGaZINE, Summer 
Number, is a very attractive combination of 
literature and the modes. The literary depart- 
ment contains, among other contributions, 
**The Small Trades of Paris,” a spicy revela- 
tion as to the respectable manner in which 
the thousand and one citizens without a trade 


Daniel F. Beatty, 


Beethoven Organ, which contains the valuable 


—Several well-known Scotch farmers are 
to make a tour through this country to obtain 

nformation in agricultural matters. 

—The Central Tunnel Company promises 
to carry people from the City Hall to the 
Grand Central Depot in five minutes. 

—The Senate adjourned last Saturday, after 
a session which has done more than any other 
in recent years to destroy its prestige. 

—The Alpha Delta Phi, a_ well-known 
college fraternity, has re-established its former 
Chapter in Columbia College, this city. 

—The Republican machine in this State is 
evidently in a dilapidated condition. Whata 
blessing it would be if like the one-horse shay 
it would suddenly fall in pieces! 

—Thomas A. Scott, so long and prominently 
connected with the railroad system of this 
country, died at Woodburn, Penn., May 21st, 
and is said to have left a fortune of $13,000,000. 

— A French princess is about to add to her 
titles the higher distinction of American citi- 
zenship. The Princess Jeanne Bonaparte is 
about to marry a wealthy American gentle- 
man. 

—Nursery in a Private Residence in Cam- 
bridge.— Enter mother. ‘‘ Children, what are 
you doing?” Elder daughter, aged four.— 
**Oh, mamma, we are only giving the Greek 
play.” 

—Boston contributes $1,000 toward building 
a library building for the Rugby Colony, and |™ 
the publishers of this city, Philadelphia and | Vision. 


Boston have given 5,000 volumes to put on its | and other students of the New Revision, giv- 
shelves. | ing as it does the reasons for many of the | 


—Roumania is indulging in all sorts of | /changes which have been made, and pointing | 
| out the authority in the edition of the text for | 


manage to feed, clothe and lay by money for 
a rainy day of future need; ** Cruel Barbara 
Allen,” narrating the trials and the ultimate 
happiness of a poor musician inlove ; ** Look- 
ing-Glass Superstitions,’ 
entertained by people in all parts of the world 
regarding the mirror; ‘* In China Town,” or 
a description of a visit by a tourist among the 
Chinese quarters in San Francisco; several 
poems; Metropolitan Fashions ; and a Paris 
Letter from a special correspondent. The 
Home Department is very domestic in char- 
acter, taking up ‘Plain Sewing as a Neg- 
lected Accomplishment,” and discoursing in 
av appetizing way upon *‘Summer Refresh- 
ments.”” A number of poems and sketches 
grace the corner for little folks. 


guide for shopping it is a valuable assistant, 
prices being attached to every delineation 
given therein. Published quarterly by E. 
Ridley & Sons, corner Grand and Allen Streets, 
New York. 50 cents per annum ; single conies 
15 cents. 


-- 


MEssRs. PETTER, GALPIN & Co., 
publish a companion to the Revised Vetsion 


of the changes made in the authorized version, 
by Alex. Roberts, D.D., member of the English 
New Testament Co., with supplement by a 
member of the American Committee of Re- 


festivities in celebration of its transformation | 
intoakingdom. King Charles has been crowned | them 
with a circlet of steel, manufactured from a ‘contributor to this volume is the Rev. 
cannon captured at Plevna. chaff. 

—The Attorney-General of this State has | Toe ““Granp Depot” establishment of 
brought an action against the Manhattan | Mr. John Wanamaker in Philadelphia is to 


It is understood that the American | 


Elevated Railway Company for a decree dis-_ ‘that city what Macy’s is to New York, and 


solving the incorporation, forfeiting ita cor- | White & Co. is to Boston. Almost every 
porate rights, annulling its charter and ap-| conceivable article of furnishing, toilet and 
pointing a receiver. household goods can be obtained at the Grand 

—The Woman's Silk Culture Association, Depot, which is filled summer and winter 
recently organized, proposes to familiarize with crowds of busy shoppers. Mr. John 
American women with a new occupation, to. Wanamaker, the proprietor of the establish- 
assist them with instruction in preparing for | ment, has just returned from a visit to the 
it, and to keep in this country the profits of South, where he has been in search of health 
the culture of raw silk. Persons desiring in- | and rest from his engrossing business. 


| oricurious beliefs | 


THE BEATTY ORGAN. 

It is a well-known fact that the United 
States leads the world in the 1 nufacture of | 
organsin quality of tone, excellence? techan- 
ism and beauty of design, and no manufaeturer 
stands higher in these respects than the Hon. 
of Washington, N. J. This 
enterprising gentleman has made many liberal 
offers and has never yet failed to keep every 
promise, andmore. We have yet toreceive the 
first complaint from any of our readers who 
have dealt with him. His last offer of the 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL’S 


POEMS 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


Containing “UNDER THE SuRFACE.” 
ISTRY OF SONG,” UNDER His Suapow,”’ 
*LoYAL RESPONSES,” and MISCELLANEOUS 
Poems, including the latest written. 

An elegant square 16mo volume, large type, 
With portrait and illustrations. 


464 pages, cloth extra........ 
Patent Stop Action, held only by Mr. Beatty, 
outstrips all that be has previously made. The 
** Beethoven ” is shipped on one month’s trial, 
has 27 Stops and 10 sets of Golden Tongue 
Reeds. The price at which it is offered—?60, 
whieh includes stool, book and music—must 
bring it within the reach of every one. The 
feature of this great offer is to refund money 
sent and pay all freight charges if the instru- 
ment is not as represented. 


**They have a sweetness, a brightness, a eraceful 
tenderness of their own, and will be weleome to the 
larve circle of readers who have ofte n derived com- 
fort from the strains of her who, ‘though dead, yet 
apeaketh.’ London Guardian. 

** They are full of the gent'e spirit, the childike 
trust, the earnest purpose that characterize everything 
this lamented Christian woman wrote. Her spirit 
was just that spirit of peace which busy workers in the 
fields of the world find helpful and refreshime as 

the shadow of a rock in the desert. They are rivulets 

from a pure fountain, and into whatever lite they 
come, they will bring refreshment and beauty. ”— 
[Cc hristian Union. 

‘* Miss Haverval is a true poet, and her writinws are 
the outpourings of a joyful heart.”—[{Literary World 
(London). 

**Great freshuess of feeling, fullness of thoucht, 
conunand of weasure.’’--[ British Quarter- 
y Revie 


PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR 


A SMOOTH COMPLEXION can be had by every 
lady who will use Parker’s Ginger Tonic. For 
‘romptly reculatine the liverand kidneys puri- 
ying the blood there i* nothing like it, and this is 
the reason why it so quickly removes ‘pimples and 
vives a rosy bloom to the cheek. See notice. 


RELIEF FROM THE Worst oF AcHues.—Use Ge 
man Corn Remover. It never fails. Sold by all 


drugywiste. 25 cents. | 
GRAY Harms ARE HONORABLE, but their prema- YOUNG PERSONS, 
ture appearance is annoying. Parker's Hair Balsam 


is popular for cleanliness and promptly restoring | 

for ck promptly Compiled by ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, au- 
thor of **AMy HERBERT,” etc. 

18Smo, 166 pages, cloth, red edge, GO cents. 


** & book which, we believe, wit prove of great use 

to those who value sound aud xobe r forms of devo- 
tion. The book comprises Scriptural Instructions on 
Prayer, Morning and Evenine Devotions, Prayers 
aud Meditations for Holy Seusonus, in ber Days, 
Domestic Events, ete. We have much pleasure in 
rect mnmending Miss Seweil’s iitt.e devotional work to 
our readers. "’—({London Guardian. 


WHy SUFFFR Corn Remover warranted 
tocure. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this. paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in ail cases. | 


*,.” For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 


age paid, on receipt of price. 
CO 


E. P. DUTTON & 


INTERNATIONAL NEws Co., N. Y. 


* London Graphic.” 
** London Illustrated News.” 


HARPER & Bros., N. Y. PUBLISHERS, 
(Franklin Square Library.) 713 Broadway, se a New York 
“The Chaplain of the Fleet.” By W. Besant and apg 
READY. 


James Rice. 
“Starry Joscelyn.” 
“The Miller's Daughter.” 
“The Young Nimrods in America.” 
W. Knox. 


HOURS WITH TH BIBLE. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
By Anne Beale. 
By Thomas 


"OL. > M MOSES HE JUDGES. 
“Shakespeare's Coriolanus.” By Wm. J. Rolfe, 
A.M. l2ino, Cloth, with Index, lic. e 
* Who Was Paul Grayson?” By John Habberton. VOL. L. From the Press. 
“Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry.” concentre 
ed resuits of mui 
“Story of Helen of Troy. — of investigation, en orem 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co, N. Y.. lan tethe® library.’ 
“The Companion to the Revised Version of the reation to the Pa- ee ene on OF 
New Testament.” By Alex. Roberts, D.D. triarchs. It will prove an lecieentle 
** Magazine of Art.” addition to every theolox- 
ical library.”—{New York 
‘Science for Ail. BY era!d. 


** Dr. Geikie has just 
given the world another 
work which cannot fail to 
be helpful. We hope he 

will be able to issue the 
parts with rea- 
speed.”—[The 

Church Times, London. 
he careful reading of 
these essays will furnish 
the genera] re ader precise- 
ly what he wants to know 
in termis which he can un- 
derstand.”’—[New Yor 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., N. Y. 
* Oration on Wycliffe and the First English Bible.” 
By R. S. Stoors, D.D. 
**Sin and Salvation.” 


Cunningham Geikie,D.D. 


By Henry A. Nelson. 
AMERICAN TRACT Society, N. Y. ee 

* Madge Marland.” 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING House, Boston. 


‘By. E. 8. | 


sy Laura Francis. ‘* The Life and Words of 


Christ.” 


“Life of Elbridge Gerry Brooks.” 


| Brooks. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. Times. 
Jno. WILEY & Sons, Astor PL, N. Y. AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
Bible Arranged for Family Reading 


Prevailing | 
fashions are copiously illustrated, and as a) 


| of the New Testament, explaining the reasons | 


It will be found useful to clergymen | 


Dr. 


| 
| “The 
| 
| 
| 


JAMES POTT, Publisher, 


No. 12 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


St. Nicholas 


for the Summer. 


In the Country, 
At the Sea-side, 


Throughout the Year.” 


AMERICAN Book Excuanae, N. Y. 
(In 4 vols.) By Geo, Grote, | 
By T. Carlyle. 


History of Greece.” 

* French Revolution. 

“ Library of Universal Knowledge. 

1K. Funx & Co., N. Y. 

(Standard Series.) 

Dr. Alex. Roberts’s ** Compendium to the Revised | 

New Testament.” 
PRESLEY BLAKISTON, Philadelphia. 
By James F. 


“Dyspepsia: How to Avoid it.” 


In the Mountains, 
Girls | Is the City. 


“THE WORLD’S CHILD-MAGAZINE.” 
St. NicHo.as, edited by Mrs. Mary Mapes 


, Edwards, M.D. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 
** Poems of Francis R. Havergal.” 
T. B. PETERSON & Bros., Philadelphia. 
“The Earl of Mayfield.” By Thomas P. May. 


Dodge, has made the greatest success of any 
magazine ever issued for boys and girls. Its 
circulation in America and England is larger 
than that of any other monthly of its class. 

The serial story, ** Phaeton Rogers,” now 
appearing in St. NicHoLas, has been called 
‘*the best serial story for boys that the present 
generation of boys has seen.”’ It has won for 
its author, Rossiter Johnson, the name of 


“THE DICKENS OF BOY-LITERATURE.” 


Before going away for the summer, arrange 
with your news-dealer to have St. NicHOLAS 
sent to the young folks through the season. 
They will enjoy the magazine, and, without 
knowing it, they will be getting A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION through the long vacation. 

IT you do not already take St. Nicholas, 

BEGIN WITH THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Sold everywhere for 25 cents; subscription 
price, @3 ayear. Scripner & Co., New York. 


| MAGAZINES. 

| Nineteenth Century, Carpenter and Builder, The 
| Monograph, Evangelical Christendom, North Amer- 
| ican Review, American Art Journal, Church of Scot- 
land Missionary Record, Homiletic Quarterly, Mac- 
millan’s, Our Little Ones, Contemporary Review, | 
The Atiantie Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


BIBLE TERMINOLOGY. 
By Rev. J. H. PETTINGELL, 
Author of ‘‘ Homiletical Index,” ‘*‘ Theologica] Tri- 
lenima,” etc., etc. 

A complete Thesaurus of textual citations relanng to 
THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN. 

Thoroughly discusses the meaning of the following | 
crucial terms: Sou/—Sypirit—Lise — Death — | 
Punishment—Ev eriasting Destruction—Eternal-- 
Great Salvation—The Unspeakable Gist, ete., etc. 
is especially timely in affording the means of compar- 
ing Oid and Revised Versions. 28) pages. 
mai! cover, 75 cents ; cloth, 90 cents. 

so, by the same “Platonism vs. Chris- 
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; THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


25,000 Sold in Two 


C OMPANION 


TO THE 


REVISED VERSION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT, | 

Explaining the Reasons for 

the Changes Made in the | 
Revised Edition. 

By ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., 


Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews, and Member 
of the New Testament Company. 


With Explanations of the Appendix of the 
Revised New Testament, which Contains 
the Changes Suggested by the 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE, but 
which were not assented to 
by the English Com- 

mittee, 


By a MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN COMMIT- 
TEE of Revision, who is well acquainted with 
all the facts, having been connected with the 
work from the beginning. 


Cloth, 16mo, 224 pages, 75 cts. 


“ The book which will prove the most valuable aid 
to every careful reader of the Revision.”—{N. Y. 
Observer. 

Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., of New York, says of 
this book: ** Many persons have expressed a desire 
that simultaneously with the issue of the Revised 
New Testament there should appear an authentic 
explanation of the reasons for such changes as will 
be found in its pages. The work of Dr. Roberts is 
exactly fitted to fulfill this desire. Under the heads 
of alterations due to a revised text, and those due to 
a new translation, the learned author furnishes a 
clear and perspicuous statement which will give to 
the English reader al) the light on the subject which 
the case admits. The value of the volume is very 
greatly increased by an appendix from the pen of 
one of the American revisers, setting forth the na- 
ture and amount of the influence exerted by the 
scholars of this country in the execution of the 
work.” 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


Tire Eastest Way 


In Housekeeping and Cooking. 

By HELEN CAMPBELL, Superintendent of Southern 
Cooking Extra cloth, $1.00. 

** There is room for another Cook Book, and this is 
the one there is room for.'’—[{ Boston Home Journal. 

** By all odds the completest household cook-book." 
—{N. ¥Y. Examiner and Chronicle. 

** Worth ita weight in gold.” —[lowa State Register. 

**Ought to be calied, rather, ‘The True Way.’”— 
[Chicago Times. 

** Highly practical and scrupulously specific, there- 
fore easily followed.”—{ Boston Gazette. 

**The missing link in the cook-book line.”—[Chica- 
go Tribune. 

** Comes nigh to being the ideal cookery book so long 
looked for.”—[{Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 

‘*The wisest as well as ‘The Easiest Way.’ Not a 
few will be all the more pleased to detect in it the flavor 
of the old inimitable Southern cookery.”—{T'he Na- 
tion, N. Y. 

‘*A dollar is well expended for this book.”—{Cole- 
man’s Rural World 
For sale at book stores, or sent postpaid for $1. 

Circulars free. Address 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park N. Y: 


Kitto’s Bible \Ilustrations. 


New edition in 8 vols, 12mo, with Index. Over 
400 pages in each volume. Price, $7.00. 


“The matter is attractive and fascinating, and yet 
#0 weighty that the man who shall study these vol- 
umes thoroughly will not fail to read his Bible in- 
telligently, and with growing interest.”—Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols. quarto. 

(In leather, $20.00.) In 9 vols. 8vo, cloth. 20 00 

“The prince of Christian commentators.”—N. Y. 
Observer. 

“King of all Bible explorers.”—T7. L. Cuyler. 

Poov’s Annotations, 3 vols....... 


most important pub- 
' by them wae in con- 


ng the price 


fiyte’s Notes on Gospels. 7 vois.i0 50) 
“It is the kernels, without the shells.”—Ch. Un, 
D’ Aubigne’s History of the 


Reformation. 13 vols................. 12 50 
Hugh Mitler’s Works. 12 vols.is 00 
Dr, Guthrie’s Works, 11 vois.....15 00 
Dr. McCosh’s Works. 5 vols..... 10 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


A CYCLOPAEDIA WAR. 


An honored panne. house whose history is reputed to extend back into the last century, and whose 


wealth has been estimated at $8,000,000, is that of J. 


great publishing 
Edinbureh, Scot- 


‘B. Lippincott & Co. 


Philadelphia. The largest and 
lication ever issued 
nection with the 
house of Chambers, 

d, and London, 


. Lippincott & Co. 


ab 
England, ag # Chambers’s Encyclopedia,, which, many years ago, they published at the (so-called) low 


alg Of B50, a 


ears ae 
ure with 

hile still using the name of Chambers, 

the still lower of $246. Now, in the 
by the spirit “t valry ay by the generous 
| know ledge within reach of the people, with- 
loss to themselves, they 
said to be revi ined to da 
at the wonderfully low-price of 
Even at 8 astoundingly low sot ‘aa 

urchases are made in large ipreweeg The 
oices at the muitiplication of good books at 
CHANGE is deligh with the opportunity of 


ro} BO 
public with the Lippin- 
pase of 89.50 per set, 
andling), delivered in 
express or freight to yany 
or Canada. 
their modesty 
osity by seat 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


ence oa was said) of the Lippincotts making changes in the American edition contrary to the apirit 


$50.00 


are wth es. an edition of this same great work, Chambers’s Encyclo 
e (edition of 2 something with census figures altered ?), which they are offering 


War 


furthering the sale of work; and to demonstrate the earnestuess of 
as the Lippincotts choose to continug the manufacture at this wominal price, 


Free Advertisement. 


Considering the munificent liberality of the Lipa terms, it has seemed a great pity that 
should prevent them from advertising more widely, and we therefore supplement their gener- 
ring this advertisement broadcast for them at our expense. 


terward reduc- 

, and some 
reeult of a rup- 
British house, 


e same Encyclopedia was brought down 
glorious year of 1881, moved, of course, not 
and laudable purpose of ‘placing useful 
out regard to the question of profit or of 

#dia, which ia 


work complete, in 10 great octavo volumes. 
allow the large discount of 40 per cent. when 
army of the Literary Revolution always re- 
low prices, and the AMERICAN Boos Ex- 
uniting with the creat publishing house of 
reir good-w 1ey 
to furnish the 
cott edition at the low 
(the 60 cents for cost of 
New York city or sent by 
part of the United States 


The Literary Revolution 


Has not the honor of acentury’s history, and its present cash capital is‘only about $175, 000. 
$70 cash anda few old books, and two years thereafter had reached 


only so long ago a8 September, 1875, with 


It waa started 


the dignity of awarret in an ‘Ann Street re shop, ita ‘‘army” consisting of one _— and asmall boy, 
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Revolution had paaiiienmeliai sufficient strength to 
in 1840 of over one million volumes. Its business o 
story building on Broadway, and its factories 
and it gives employment to about 600 handa. 
oan ‘ations is an edition of Chambers’s En- 
oo volumes, which it is selling at the low 
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er, is a foreign work 
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Universal Knowledge 


ply these and other deficiencies, we are now issuing, under the title of the ‘* Li- 
taf anew edition in fifteen large octavo volumes, la 
force of American editors and writers have added about 15,000 topics, covering. a 


Triumphant 


2), and the remaining si ww Mo at intervals of a days thereafter. 


ret served,” is an old motto which we ry oupecemanted 
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One item of its present large list of standard 
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AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, ManaGer. 


General Agents: 
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cisco, Cunningham, Carte & Welch; St. D. Dam 
ond, Hai Randolph. _Bnglish Pittsbufsh, James Robinson: 


altimore, Harrison; Richrm 
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764 Broadway, New York. 
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The Seaside Library - 


Out to-day, in ‘aii bold, handsome type, and 
printed on fine tinted paper, 


SEASIDE LIBRARY NO. 1,000, 
BEING 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, and 
the Authorized Version of the New Tes- 
tament, in parallel columns,°side by 
side, on same page, with Tischendorf’s 
Notes. Part I., containing the Gos- 
pels, 20 cts. 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, and 
the Authorized Version of the New Tes- 
tament, in parallel, columns, side by 
side, on same page, with Tischendorf’s 
Notes. Part II., containing Acts of 
the Apostles to Revelation, 20 cts. 
LATE ISSUES. Cents. 
The Lite of Christ. Frederic W. Farsar,D. D., 


D. 
The Life and of C 
Geikie. D.D. BAM. 
The Lite and Work of St. Paul. Frederic W. 
Farrar, D. First hal] 
The Life Work of St. 
Farra 


e Rev. 
J. 8. How rst hi 
The Life and Apostle Paul. 
al 


h People. Green. 
People. Green. Vol. IT. 
h People. Green. Vol. 
English People. Vol. 1V 
A Sketch. James A. Froude......... 

“Prince 
ter nich ar . 
975 of Prince 
Richard ternich. 
975 Memoirs of Prince IE ale! 
Richard Metternich. Part 1V 


For sale ote all newsdealers, or sent to any address, 
pos on receipt of 12 cents is BOGE MU ‘umbers, 
and 25 poem for double numbers. 
17 to 27 Vandewater bos 
3751). 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


Free to You! Freeto Au! 


Containing not only the Revised Text, but much His- 
torica] matter of great interest not contained in any 
other edition. Large volume of about 500 pages. Ad- 
dress giving name, town, county and State, with 
two 3-cent stamps, The Revised New Testa- 
ment Pub. House, 79 Milk St., Bosten, Mass. 
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Attention!! Sunday Schools. 


c®” 48 Pages of the richest gems of 8. 8 
songs have been added to 8. W. Straub’s 
Popular S. 8S. singing book, 


MORNIN 


MELODIES! 
RICH 
3 


SEN’ TIMENT! 
PER HUN 


LIGHT! 


This places it far ae al] others in the Quan- 
tity and Quality of both Werds and Music! 


It is printed from large, clear type on pages 


ONE-FOU RTH LARGER 


Than those of other 8. 8. Singing Books. 


It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adop 
ANY other book before examining the 


MORNING LIGHT! 


The addition ALONE is worth the price of 
the Book. 


vagres free. Don’t fail to send us 25 cents 
y return mail a sample copy of this 


Most Superior Book. 


The Root & Sons Music Co., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


men 
receive 


We advise every Sunday-School in seareh 
of a New Song Book to examine 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


SOME OF THE RICHEST HYMNS IN THE 
LANGUACE, SET TO BEAUTIFUL 
MELODIES BY THE ABLEST WRIT- 
ERS OF SACRED SONG, ARE FOUND 
IN THIS COLLECTION. 

It contains 32 pages in excess of the usual 

number in books of its class, and embraces 

239 Hymns and 170 Tunes,at the old popular 

price, $30 per 100 copies in board covers. 

A Specimen in Paper Cover sent on receipt 

of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


—— - 


BOOKS for Sunday-8 ‘Schoo! and Family Libra- | 


ries, for Pas parent, Teachers, 
Young People 


t free to any address on application. 


questions of religion, 
| religion and science, 


| block to many. 


* There are Four Gospels, bul only one li fe. 


Tue History. 


A continuous Narrative woven from ne text of the 
four Evangelists. With Notes, original and selected, 
and numerous INDEXES and REFERENCES. By JAMES 
R. GILMoRE and Rey. LyMAN ABBOTT, D.D 


16mo, 848 pages. Cloth, red edges. ¥1.75. 


‘A unique, compact and interesting me ule of ex- 
hibiting the substance of the Gospel history.’ 1. 
Kendrick, D.D., Pros. of Greek, Rochester 


t niversity. 

** The notes are valuable and suggestive . will 
serve 4 purpose that eothing elxe will with whic b I ali 
acquainted." —[Rer. Chas. F. Robinson, New Yor 

‘*A compact, well written, a and to the 
S. S. worker useful volume. [Rer. J Vincent, 
Supt. Instruction, Chautauqua Luke S. 'S. Asse mobly. 

‘* Of all the works of its Class, undoubte dly the best 
for popular use. We unhesitatingly commend — 
{Boston Traveller. 


Sold by all booksellers, or nailed, post paid, by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Emerson Birthday Book. 


With a fine, entirely new portrait and twelve illustra- 
tions. Square 18mo, tastefully stamped, $1.00; 
flexible morocco, calf, or seal, $3.50. 


A beautiful little volume, like the ‘‘ Longfellow 
Birthday " which has proved remarkably 
It contains selections made with care 
rom both the proce and poetical works of Ralph 


| Waldo Emerson, for every day of the year. 


The Republic of God. 


By EvisHa MoLrForp, LL.D., author of ‘‘ The Na- 
tion.” &vo, 82.00. 


In this important book Dr. Mulford treats with re 
markabile thoroughness and power the fundamental 
of discussion between 

controversy with modern 
agpoeticisin, and the relations of religion”’ and phil- 
osophy. These are treated with so much ability and 
candor that thoughtful persons of all schools will re 
the book with great interest and profit. 


The Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion. 


By Rev. James M. Wuiron, Ph.D. 16mo, $1.25. 


The subject of this book and its masterly treatment 
cannot fail to attract many readers. It is an attempt 
to restate the doctrine of the resurrection so as to free 
it from the features which have miade it a stumbling- 
While it is stated so as to harmonize 
the best tendencies of modern thought, this 
statement is shown to be entirely cousistent with the 
teachings of the New Testament on the subject, if not 
indeed the only statement which rej resents them ad- 
equately. 


The Life of Voltaire. 


By James PARTON. With portraits and other illus- 
trations. 2 vols., Svo, 86; half calf, #11. 


Mr. Parton, who has gained world-wide celebrity by 
his biographies of Jackson, Franklin, Jefferson 
Burr, and others, has devoted years of study and 
research to the remarkable career of Voltaire. Mr. 
Parton has aimed to be mot A eer just in his state- 
ment of facts and opinions, and whether people ad- 
mire or hate Voltaire, they cannot fail to find this 
record of his career exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive. 


For sale by all Booksellers ; 
receipt of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


or sent, postpaid, om 


Now look out for a rousing good new 


-Sunday-School Song Book 


with the above title. The compiler, Mr. R. 
M. McIntosh, is well known to hundreds of 
thousands as one of the most successful pro- 
viders of sweet melodies and bright hymns 
for the great Sunday-School public. Our 
best writers and composers have contributed. 
The book has a beautiful title, is well print- 
ed, and is every way desirable. Send for 
specimen pages (free), or specimen copy, 
which is mailed for the retail price, 35 cents. 


Also just agg THE BEACON LIGHT. 
(30 cts.) By TENNEY and HOFFMANN. And 
nearly ready, anew book by ABBEY and MUN- 
GER, making a trio of Sunday-School books that 
cannot be excelled. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & co., 843 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Oxford Edition. 


REVISED TESTAMENT. 


N. TIBBALS SONS 
37 Park Row, New York. 


MINISTERS, ATTENTION, 


ring to aie motins a NEW MARRIAGE 
(designed the late Dr. Arm- 
| stone) which I have copy ted and upor he 
arket. It is unique, artistic, _— of a size that 
| commends it to all (7 in. by 9). is beautifully en- 
ved and on the of German 


per copy; $1.50 per 
dozen; or, $10.00 
Cortland, 
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The Home. 


DOT PIRD. 


By BALL. 


OT pird, he sits mitin his cage. 
Und schrapes his tiny little pill, 
Und picks his seed, und dhrinks bis dhrink, 
Und sings the sveetest leetle song 
Dot ever pirdie did, I dink. 


Und vhen dot night drops down her veil, 
Dot pird so very silly is, 

He dinks de dime for shleep am come, 
So tucks his head beneath his vings, 

Und den his leetle voice is dumb. 


Dot pird he seem so very vise, 

Den, vhen I talkssome dings to him : 
He looks right out his beady eyes, 

He turns his leetle head aside, 
Den, ** Sv-e-e-t !’" he says, mit air so vise. 


Unid vhen I feels quvite pooty bad, 
Und vishpers to dot leetle pird 

Dot vorld’s u: drue, valse vriends am many, 
His eyes dey gets a quveer look, 

Dot Scootsmans calls uncanny. 


Yet still he says dot von vord ‘** Sv-e-e-t !” 
Vhat can dot leetle pirdie mean ? 
lic knows no oder vord to say— 
Tish ‘* Sv-e-e-t, sv-e-e-t, sv-e-e-t!” the livelong 
day— 
Tish all dot leetle pird can say. 


Yet ish dot pird more vise as ve, 

To say ‘tish sveet whate’er betide ? 
Knows he the goot God cares for all, 
— Und holds us closely at his side, 
Und vill not let e’en pirdie fall 


Mitout he knows a reason goot ? 

Dot vill not let a vriend prove valse, 
Nor any seem *o be undrue, 

Unless some goot he vill evolve 
From out dis seeming awful woe ? 


SPRING STYLES* 
HOSIERY. 

UYING stockings used to be a very simple matier 

when white ones were exclusively worn, and it 
was only necessary to select the desired quality and 
order a boxfull all alike. But in these more exacting 
days they must be chosen with reference to the dresses 
with which they are to be worn, and the shopper is be- 
wildered by the variety in styles and prices which are 
produced to meet her wants. Manufacturers of shoes 
and of hosiery conspire to produce the most dainty and 
becoming coverings for the feet, and the short skirts 
now in vogue show them to the best advantage. 

The écru Balbriggan hose was the first approach to 
a colored stocking, and since they were introduced the 
tints have gradually deepened until this year stockings 
contain all the bright gay colors seen in dress fabrics. 
Among the novelties are those which have bright hori- 
zontal Roman sfripes containing many lines of gold 
color. Others have the foot plaided or in some small 
blocks of two colors, while the top of the stocking is 
plain. 

Many ladies of quiet taste still prefer the unbleached 
Balbriggan hose, which come in various qualities, cost- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.25. A fine quality of these, 
striped with delicate hair-lines of color, is much liked 
for summer wear. Plain colored cotton hose for ordi- 
nary wear can be bought for 75 or 80 cents, and those 
in fancy stripes of the same quality are a little more ex- 
pensive. A serviceable colored stocking can be ob- 
tained at a less price than the same grade would cost in 
the store, by buying unbleached Balbriggan hose, cost- 
ing 35 or 40 cents, and having them dyed at an addi- 
tional expense of 15 cents a pair. The color should be 
set and the stockings washed before they are worn, and 
they will be found very satisfactory. 

Lisle thread hose are much worn, either in solid col- 
ors or fancy stripes, and while less expensive than a silk 
stocking, the finer qualities are almost as pretty. The 
most elaborate ones are made with sandal lace instep 
or are enriched with much silk embroidery, and cost 
from $1.25 to $3.00. Ecru lisle thread hose are em- 
broidered with silk of delicate tints, and cost $1.00 a 
pair. Plain colors ribbed are also very pretty, and 
come in all shades for $1.25. 

In silk solid colors, ribbed or plain, are preferred, 
which cost from $2 to $3.50. Some of the fancy silk 


stockings are almost like lace in their delicate texture, | 
Other styles show the bright Ro- , 


and are very costly. 
man stripes, or vertical stripes of two colors, or are 
embroidered in the same or contrasting colors. For 
fancy work ladies now knit their own stockings of the 
silk which comes for that purpose. 

Children’s stockings show very gay colors, and many 


* Thanks are due Lord & Taylor, Arnold, Constable & Co., B. Alt- 


man & Co., and Macy & Co., for information. 


of them are ribbed. One style has the foot and lower 
part of the leg in bright colors, while the top is plainer, 
and others have fine stripes their entire length. 
is a fancy just now for black stockings for children 
with bright Madras stripes of blue, red oryellow. The 
prices of these cotton hose vary from 50 cents to $1.50, 
| with the size and style. Half hose and socks, either 


striped or plain, will be worn by small children during 


the hot weather. Silk hose tor children are in plain 
colors, the handsomest ones having the sandal lace in- 
step. 

It is better economy to buy stockings of a good 
quality than to get the cheap colored hose which seem 
to be bargains, but prove very poor ones. They do not 
wear well and look shabby and faded after being 
washed a few times. 

PARASOLS. 

Even the parasols this year have been touched by the 
bright colors which are so fashionable. These appear 
in gay stripes around the parasol, midway between the 
edge andthe center. Plain red parasols are shown, and 
others are made of the Ombre satin so arranged that 
the color deepens from the center. Satin Surah 
or brocaded satin are the favorite materials, and their 
edge is often finished with a fall of Spanish lace. The 
linings are either of one bright color or two contrasting 
colors put in the alternate sections. Very pretty black 
satin parasols have linings of pale blue, old gold, or red 
brocaded with delicate sprays of flowers, and cost 
$6.50. 

One of the new features is to have the ribs of gilt or 
white enamel, and put outside of the lining, instead of 
being concealed by it. The sticks are of bamboo or 
some fancy light wood, and narrow satin ribbon, of the 
colors which appear in the lining, is tied around the 
handle and formed into many short loops. Dressy 
black satin parasols, edged with Spanish lace, can be 
bought from $4.50 upward. Another novelty is the 
square parasol, made with four large and four small 
sections, but these are odd rather than pretty. 

Sun umbrellas are less expensive than parasols, and 
also more serviceable, as they can be used as a protec- 
tion against rain as well as sun. Very nice ones, made 
of twilled silk on a paragon frame, cost $2.50 and 
$3.00, while others which look very well, though the 
silk is too light to wear satisfactorily, are $1.75. 

Striped and plaided gingham parasols to use with 
morning dresses are very pretty, and can be bought 
from $1.50 upward. . Others are made of linen in plain 
dark colors, and have a bright border of flowers. These 
cost $3.50 lined, or less without a lining. 


CHAMBER DECORATION. 
Mary Gay Humpsreys. 


r{\HERE is a pretty treatment now given to door 
panels which makes them not only ornamental, 
but brings them in harmony with the furnishing and 
character of the room. For those who are able to draw 
and color nothing is more desirable than hand decora- 
tions which can reflect the skill and character of the 
decorator or give some local interest to the room. La- 
dies usually prefer birds, vines and flowers; but young 
bachelors, whom the decorative art mania has not left 
unkindled, tend to the grotesque and humorous. One 
society young gentleman in New York, with a taste for 
drawing, has the panels beneath his two windows ded- 
icated to humorous designs of the seasons in black and 
white. The door panels are ffamed in with turquoise 
blue, and the white panels themselves are ornamented 
with the favorite frog variously occupied; on one, for 
example,-he sits on a lily pad and rings a bell hung on 
a branch overhead. The designs are all very clever, 
and furnish amusement to his many friends. It is well 
to tint the door in harmony with the rest of the room, 
and this any novice can do, getting the paint properly 
mixed by a painter. For example, if the panels are a 
greenish gray, decorate them with vines whose flowers 
are yellow and white and with birds in gray and white. 
A turquoise-blue panel will receive an ornament in 
greens, a black-walnut door can have the panels cov- 
ered with gold leaf and be decorated with green and 
brown foliage and red flowers. From England comes 
the custom of gluing dried ferns on to a dark panel 
and washing them over with gold, which in a liquid 
| preparation can be found at all places where artists’ 
_materials are supplied ; repeating the washing, if nec- 
essary, until each particle is coated. Ladies who are 
unequal to more individual decoration cover the panels 
with the stuff in which the room is upholstered, and 
_which in cretonnes has a very pretty effect. 

Now that the season approaches when the fires are 
about to die out, there comes up the question of fire- 
boards, or some means of replacing the cheerful glow 
of the hearth. One of the prettiest ways is to cut out 
of black net the shape of a peacock’s tail and mount it 
and then cover it with the feathers of the peacock, 
which are now so happily introduced into all kinds of 
decoration, and are especially adapted to this purpose. 
In the center can be placed the head and breast of the 


There 


bird itself, if possible ; if not, a bird with suitable 
tints, such as comes for millinery purposes, can be 
used. There are, in fact, few more beautiful feathers 
than can be found-in our ordinary barnyard fowls, 
which might be saved and used in various ways. Other 
beautiful fireboards can be made of silk, linen, or any 
of the woolen goods which come for decorative pur- 
poses, and embroidered in silk and crewels. Of em- 
broidery it should be urged that for effectiveness it is 
necessary to adhere to one kind of stitch, as well as to 
insist on tones in choosing color, rather than contrasts. 
For example, avoid using orange in connection with 
blue, but choose in preference red or green. To ex- 
plain this preference is not within the scope of this 
article ; but it is worth while for all persons interested 
in decorative work to give some attention to modern 
color schemes as against those which formerly pre- 
vailed. 

Painted screens are equally desirable. It is not neces- 
sary to refer to materials in regard to these further 
than to mention that such grass matting as comes about 
tea chests, and ordinary coarse burlap, stretched and 
gilded, is an excellent ground to receive bold decora- 
tion in oils or water colors. Suitable grounds for such 
designs are cacti and flowers—sunflowers, hollyhocks, 
and other large-petaled plants and foliage with bril- 
liant coloring. The banneret adapts itself nicely to the 
uses of the fireboard, and has the advantage of serv- 
ing as aa screen in winter. The standard can be pur- 
chased of gilded bronze, in itself very attractive, or 
can be made out of wood by any carpenter who has a 
lathe. This consists of an upright on legs or witha 
solid base, and a cross bar nicely finished at the ends. 
This is the foundation for whatever the skill of the in- 
dividual can produce. A very handsome banncret is 
of old gold satin bordered above and below with olive 
plush, and painted in oils with an owl perched on a 
leafless branch. This was really a work of art, each 
feather being skillfully imitated. Plush painted in oils 
forms a beautiful screen, as for example dark blue 
plush decorated with apple or peach blossoms, in 
which the paint is put boldly on, standing out almost 
in high relief. Other bannerets are embroidered in 
silks and crewels on felt or linen crash and canvas ; 
and very delicate decoration can be appropriately done 
on pongee silk. To those persons to whom both 
embroidery and paints are out of the question can be 
commended bannerets of cretonne inclosing a land- 
scape with Watteau figures. These should be lined, 
corded around the edges, and finished with an ap- 
propriate fringe and cord and tassels. 

A novel way of treating old mirrors whose frames 
are either ugly or have ceased to be ornamental may 
not be amiss. Have a carpenter make a plain wooden 
frame about three inches wide and sloping backward. 
Stain this in oil paints, putting them on thickly and 
mottling them, at alternate corners having the colors 
deeper and tending toward the opposite corners in 
lighter tints. Among the suitable tints are deep olive 
browns or greens working up toward white.. Then 
decorate boldly with snowballs hanging over one end, 
the foliage running lightly to the opposite corner; 
while another bunch is painted below. The decoration 
should always be irregular, yet perfectly balanced. A 
mirror treated in this way has on the upper side a 
naked branch on which are perched some snow birds, 
and from the opposite corner spring stalks of golden 
rod. Climbing vines make also pretty decorations. 
Other frames are covered with plush and velvet, and 
then decorated. One so covered at the base has yel- 
low daffodils, and across one corner of the top isa 
band of old gold satin holding a bunch of peacock 


feathers. Upright glasses are now hung crosswise. 
TESTED. 
By Sarau K. Bortoy. 
. HAT a blessed thing it is to be born good- 


tempered!” said bustling little Mrs. West to 
me one day as she came in to call in the precious hours 
of the morning when I could ill spare the time. Wo- 
men have such a way of bringing in their work and 
visiting, as though the time of some other women 
might not be exceedingly valuable to them. 

Now, all the people in the world cannot. do fancy 
work, or perhaps do not wish to, and some people have 
little time for sewing, or perchance prefer some other 
kind of labor. But it never occurred to Mrs. West that 
there was anything for a woman to do but look after 
the three meals, keep the house in good order and visit. . 
The first of these things is certainly necessary to 
any well-arranged home; but concerning the latter 
there might be too much of a good thing. 

Mrs. West did not read much. She always regretted 
that she had no more time for culture. She was not 
very active in church work; and she sighed equally 
that she had so little time for that. She had but two 
children. One of the good women of our neighbor- 
hood once said to me, ‘‘ Oh, if a kind Providence had 
only sent Mrs. West six instead of two!” We both 
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thought privately that she would not have visited so 

much; but very likely that would have made no differ- 
ence. The six would doubtless have visited with her 
as the two usually did. 

‘‘What a blessing to be born good-tempered!” Mrs. 
West reiterated. ‘‘We had the best prayer-meeting 
last night we have had for years. You know the fami- 
ly who have moved into the cottage across the street 
from ours—a man and his sister and one little child. I 
never heard a person speak so beautifully as he did. 
He must live close to the kingdom. I have called over 
at the house. He is one of the most sunny, kind- 
hearted men I ever saw. He must know a great deal 
too. He is so fond of children! I watch him speak to 
the little folks on the street, and put his hand upon 
their heads, and their faces always grow bright. I 
don’t see how it is that the Lord blesses some people 
with a fine disposition. Nothing like being: born 
amiable. Then you can make the best of things.” 

‘‘Grace does more for us than natural gifts some- 
times,” I said. ‘‘ Mr. Mason has been tested.” 

‘‘T saw you speak to him last night. You must have 
known him before. He seemed so glad to see you! 
Yet I thought he looked sad for a minute.” 

‘* Yes, we lived in the same town for years.” 

‘‘] wish he had a wife,” said Mrs. West, who 
was always especially interested in people’s domestic 
affairs. ‘‘A man with a child needs somebody in 
the house more than a sister ; somebody to see that 
everything goes right. But then he is a rare man. He 
probably wouldn’t find the right person. You'll see a 
good many want him!” 

I was too busy to tell Mr. Mason’s history even if I 
had felt inclined to do so. When I was first married, 
and our own cottage seemed to me the loveliest place 
on earth, ground was broken over against it for a house. 
We wondered who was to build it; but the owner of 
the lot was a stranger. He was a handsome man, of 
fine physique, kind to his workmen, and yet with a 
well-bred air that commanded respect. There came 
with him usually a girl of six and a boy perchance a 
year younger. They- were both curly-haired, gleeful 
little things, who tumbled over the stones that lay 
scattered about, chattered among the workmen, or 
danced along the green grass. 

~The house was on high ground, expensive, and went 
up slowly, week by week, the admiration of the whole 
neighborhood. When it was finished, with the taste 
of a refined woman. he furnished every room in it. 
The harmony of colors in fresco and upholstery, 
the delicacy of drapery, were a delight to all who saw 
it. By and by a deautiful woman came with her baby. 
She was as good as she was fair to look upon. She 
became an active member of the church, joined our 
literary circle, was genial as her husband and was as 
honored in public work as she was beloved in private 
life. Amiable naturally, and schooled to conduct her 
household wisely, she never seemed fretted or dis- 


turbed. Wealth, of course, gave her advantages, but. 


she never seemed to think whether they had money or 
not. 

Their home became the marked one of the neighbor- 
hood. Instead of devoting all his time to business, 
Mr. Mason would often sit on his piazza and frolic with 
his children. We all, unconsciously almost, became 
interested in the happiness of that family. Their influ- 
ence was most beneficial. Mr. Mason, though not per- 
haps a particularly active Christian, was yet a noble 
man, college educated and a leader in good things. 

One morning a lady said to me as we stood upon the 
street: ‘‘There are twins at Mr. Mason’s house!” and 
the next day a carriage stopped at my door to say that 
Mrs. Mason was dead. Very lovely the young mother 
looked in her dress of light silk, quite covered with 
flowers, as she lay in her coffin, the lid entirely re- 
moved. A good many persons stole away from the 
room to look at the pretty twins up stairs asleep. The 
mother had gone away with the full consciousness of 
what she was leaving, knowing that financial difficulties 
would take all the property, and that the home would 
be sold; and her last thought was for the husband 
who needed her strength as well as cheer. 

A funeral more free from gloom I have never wit- 
nessed. The children were told that death was only 
going home, and the long procession to the grave 
seemed to them like a company taking a pleasant jour- 
ney. In two-weeks both twins were in the vault with 
their mother. The handsome home was soon sold and 
a small one taken. In a few weeks more the curly- 
haired girl and boy were both dead, and the only one 
remaining was the baby who had come with its mother 
into the new house. 7 

Mr. Mason’s character seemed to change at once as 
though he walked among celestial things. . His life 
deepened as does a river when it gets near to the sea. 
His face took on the look of one who has conquered 
all and is master, but has grown very humble in gain- 
ing the victory. 

The children of the street became his children. He 
had gone out of self and ease and luxury to hard work 


for the betterment of humanity, for the winning of 
souls. It was no wonder that the prayer-meeting was 
better than it had been for years, but it was not being 
born good-tempered that had done it. He had been 
tested in the furnace of affliction, and had come out 
like refined gold. 

Mrs. West never knew his history, and never got 
any nearer to his life only to see that it was something 


very bright and beautiful, and wondered why more peo- | 


ple were not born so. Alas, so few of us are willing 


to be tested! 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column. } 

Can you tell me of any safe and effective way of cleaning choice 
wal] paper that has become soiled? I have achoice French paper 
center-piece’on the ceiling that contains pink, blue, gilt and other 
tints in the decoration, and, as I have tried in vain to obtain another 
as large that would be at all pleasing, I wish to know if the one I 
have can be restored. It is not soiled by flies, but by the usual smoke, 
dust, etc., incident to several years’ exposure. Any information or 
receipt that will restore it will be most thankfully received. 

We have often been greatly indebted to your column for valuable 
suggestions. A CoNnsTANT READER. 


We are sorry not to be able to give you any aid. Unless it 
has been varnished,water would wash the colors off the paper 
as well as the smoke. It is possible that a very careful use of 
benzine might improve it, but the risk of further injury 
would be great. Gentle rubbing with clean cotton batting 
might remove some of the dirt. 


Where can I obtain good flower seeds and plants for a city garden? 
Will you suggest some climbing vines for trellises that will grow 
quickly and afford partial concealment from curious neighbors? An 
answer will greatly oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

It is impossible for us to specify any particular place in the 
city where plants can be purchased. There are large whole- 
sale dealers ‘‘down town” in New York, some of whom ad- 
vertise in this paper. Around the markets flower dealers 
congregate at this season, and good, thrifty plants can be 


purchased very reasonably. The ‘‘scarlet runner” is a hardy - 


bean which grows rapidly and has bright blossoms. The 
well-known morning glory and the cypress vine are good 
annuals for the purpose you mention. For a perennial there 
are the woodbine and the wistaria, either of which grows 
rapidly, the former beautiful for foliage, the latter both for 
foliage and flowers. 


As often as every summer returns, there is need to remind 
city people that the ordinary proprieties of life cannot safely 
be entirely laid aside when they go into the country. Loud 
talking and laughing is not considered lady-like on the cor- 
ners of city streets, nor in the doorways of city shops, neither 
is it so on the corners of country roads, nor in the doorway of 
the country store and the post-office. There are some things, 
it is true, quite within the bounds of propriety in the quiet and 
seclusion of the country, which would be beyond them on 
Broadway ; and real gentlemen and ladies find no difficulty in 
enjoying a restful liberty without becoming public nuisances. 
But there are some, like the lay figures in the shops, upon 
whom politeness and courtesy is only hung as a show-garment. 
and it is to such a word of reminder is needed, that it is not 
wise to put these things away with the winter clothing to be 
kept secure till ‘“‘the season” opens again next winter, but 
quite advantageous to take them, as one does a change of 
heavy clothing, for at least an occasional use during the 
summer. 


Is there danger of my child’s growing near-sighted by studying, or 
is it always a natural defect ? INQUIRING MOTHER. 

There may be a natural defect or weakness in your child’s 
eyes which may show itself in consequence of straining or 
other wrong use of them. 

Undoubtedly near-sightedness or myopy is induced or in- 
creased by ignorant and careless use of the organs of sight. 


Our Young Folks. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE BOYS. 


By Frank H. Converse. 


“YT HAVE lately had a letter from my nephew, Johnny 


Briggs. As the spelling and grammar are a little de- 
fective, I will only give the postscripts, which, however, 
contain the pith of the letter itself. They run thus: 

‘*P.s. one Reeson I have decydid to Go to see, is Because i Am 
so fond of Fun and advenchur. 

“P, s. 8. can I rize quickist in the navey or By going in the 
Merchunt servis ? JOHNNY Briaes.” 

It is a great many years since I was a boy like John- 
ny—a great many; yet notso long ago but that after 
reading his letter and its postscripts I fully understand 
Johnny’s frame of mind. He is tired of the sameness 
of life—the eating and sleeping and going to school are 
all so uneventful. There are no pirates, or wild In- 
dians, or typhoons to be encountered in this prosaic 
existence, no fair young maidens to be rescued from 
peril of field, fire or flood. His ardent soul pants for 
adventure, and he is aflame to encounter the excite- 
ment which he fondly believes to be inseparable from 

“ A life on the ocean wave.” 

According to his letter, this new-born desire is due to 
‘*a unquenchibel Spirit of Roving,” which he darkly 
hints is an inheritance from a very remote ancestor, 
who is mentioned by Johnny as a ‘“‘frebooter.” My 


own impression, however, is that it arises from the fact 
that the newsdealer at the corner of the block where 
Johnny lives deals in five-cent nautical novels of the 
most startling kind. I saw one of them once. It was 
called ‘‘ The Boy Blockader; or, The Strange Secret of 
Hampton Hall.” I was interested to notice that the 
publishers announced it as of thrilling interest, and in- 
tended especially for the instruction and edification of 
youth! All for five cents! But lam wandering from 
my subject. ; 

Now Johnny has asked my advice on this matter of 
going to sea. True, I know that like advice-asking 
people in general he will only take so much of it as co- 
incides with his own ideas—the remainder will be con- 
temptuously ignored as the views of an old fogy. But 
Duty with a big D stands at my elbow, so out of my 
past experience I have evolved the following : 


‘* My Dear Nephew: 

‘The ‘ Burlington Hawkeye’ man, who is one of the 
most charming persons I know, says this: ‘ Every- 
body likes a candid man till he gives them a candid 
opinion that interferes with their own. Then he’s a 
bigot.’ So before I finish this letter you'll know what 
a bigot is, and that will be something. 

‘‘ Your fondness for fame and adventure is—if I may 
so express it—a family weakness. It sent your father to 
California in ’49, and brought him home with rather less 
money than he took away with him. Me it sent to sea; 
and if I learned nothing else there, | found out that 
present-day sea-going hasn’t quite as much fun or ad- 
venture about it as present-day sea-stories would have 
us believe. If you, my dear Johnny, should go to sea, 
you would probably make the same discovery. I doubt 
even if you would find among your shipmates a daring 
Dick Dashaway, a romantic Ralph Rackstraw, or even 
a jolly Jack Easy. The men who have taken the place 
of these heroes of fiction are literally of the earth, earthy 
rather than of the sea, salt. I don’t know just why the 
salt should have so lost its savor since the days of 
Cooper and Marryatt. But one would think now-a- 
days that it was henceforth fit for nothing but to be 
cast out and be trodden under foot of men, such a down-’ 
trodden race are the sailors of to-day. 

‘*For you will no longer, my dear Johnny, find the 
jovial tar who in the words of your favorite song 

** * Sings as he views the gathering cloud,’ 
to be the manly, independent mariner of fiction. Rather 
is he (literally, oftentimes) under the iron heel of a 
brutal taskmaster. 

‘*T have never heard him sing as he viewed the gath- 
ering cloud, though I have heard him, under his breath, 
use unpleasantly emphatic words on the subject of the 
weather. And my impression is, my dear nephew, - 
that after you have been to sea a short time, you your- 
self will not look upon the gathering cloud in the light 
of a subject for tuneful melody ; because when a man 
is called out of his watch below to help shorten sail 
four or five times every twenty-four hours, he is apt t 
lose his ear for music. , 

‘‘Why, the summons to this unpleasant duty is of 
itself calculated to make a boy think of home. The 
officer of the deck does not send word for’ard that as 
the weather is likely to be unpleasant he would be 


obliged to the sailors if they would kindly arise and 


appear on deck as soon as they can conveniently. Oh, 
no! But the second mate, who is muscular of arm 
and powerful of voice, thunders away at the forecastle 
door, shouting in a tone that doesn’t admit of discus- 
sion: 

‘**¢Turn out here to short’n sail; and be quick about 
it, too!’ 

‘‘T may remark in passing, my dear John, that it> 
will at such a time be useless for you to plead fatigue, 
drowsiness, or even a sudden headache, as an excuse 
for not obeying, or even to remark that you'll be up 
‘directly.’ I should not care to be in your sea-boots 
if you did. 

‘*But by the time you are drenched with the driving 
rain and flying spray, have plunged frantically into the 
lee scuppers and been requested with more emphasis 
than courtesy to get aloft on to the topsail yard, you 
will forget your drowsiness. For it will be all you can 
do to cling to the yard with your elbows while your 
feet are balanced on the slippery, swaying foot-rope 
and your numbed fingers clutching at the slatting can- 
vas which seems trying to knock you from your perch. 

‘¢* But,’ I hear you say quite scornfully, ‘it isn’t 
always storming on the ocean.’ And I have no doubt 
but that you picture yourself, arrayed like a ‘ Pinafore’ 
sailor, leaning idly against the rail as the ship glides 
smoothly onward before the steady trade-winds over 
some sparkling tropical sea; which I confess is a 
charming picture, my dear nephew, the drawback be- 
ing that it is as unlike the reality as a ten-cent ‘chro- 
mo’ is unlike a photographic negative. 

‘‘In certain latitudes there are summer seas and 
skies for days ata time. Were it not so, my dear boy, 
the unpleasant and endless jobs of tarring and greas- 
ing, and splicing and mending, and scrubbing and 
painting, and scraping and oiling, which are always 
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going on on shipboard but never finished, would have | you all like to write to me even if Ido not print all 


to be done in bad weather instead of fine. For the 
good captain and his kind-hearted officers not only 
mean that you shall have no time to ‘mope’ or be 
homesick in, but they bear in mind the beautiful sug- 
gestion of Dr. Watts, that 
‘*** Satan finds some mischief still 
For idJe hands to do,’ 

So that you will tind every moment spent on deck is 
filled and running over into the next one with tasks of 
every conceivable kind—tasks which are invariably 
connected with clinging tar and odorous grease—tasks 
which will take you from the Keelson to the royal truck 
a dozen times in a day. 

“True, should the Sabbath prove exceptionally fine, 
you may have time to read a chapter in your Bible, 
though such rare occasions are generally occupled by 
sailors:in the necessary duties of patching and mend- 
ing. 

**So, my dear Johnny, in summing the matter up, I 
have to tell you frankly that going to sea before the 
mast does not give a boy the chance to gratify the love 
for fun and adventure of which he fondly dreams. 
True, being dismasted in a typhoon or wrecked on a 
lee shore may savor of adventure, but even these ex- 
eiting episodes have some very unpleasant features— 
$s) unpleasant, in fact, that it not unfrequently happens 
10 the participant in them that he never returns home 
to relate such adventures. 

‘*And finally, as to rising in the naval or merchant 
service, that, my dear nephew, depends. If you have 
an iron constitution, gutta-percha joints, and perfectly 
tempered steel springs all over your body; if you have 
a quick mind to take in both the practice and theory 
of seamanship; if you have a never-tiring energy, 
which can cause such body and such mind to be in 
perpetual motion, and if you have enough of the yeast 
of ambition about you to Keep the whole in a sort of 
unceasing ferment—-why then, in the course of time, 
you may rise in either branch of the service. But you 
will never rise above hard work, exposure, anxiety and 
responsibility, even if you are elevated to the quarter- 
deck. In conclusion, my dear Johnny, my own im- 
pression is that, generally speaking, you will find the 
best part of sea-going to consist in staying at home and 
reading Dana’s ‘Two Years Before the Mast.’ 

‘Very truly, Your uncle FRANK.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nepheirs and Nieces: 
7. little boys went to ride the other day, and 
when they came home the maid handed them a 
letter. Now, these boys are always delighted to get a 
letter, and so I expected to see a great exhibition of 
joy. And so there was for a moment, but only for a 
moment. Then the boys grew quiet and hung over 
the letter with their heads very close together, and 
reading in a very low tone. There seemed to be some 
very quieting news in it, and—but I borrowed the let- 
ter for you to read. 
Dear Young Gentlemen: 

We are very much obliged to you. Whether you left the door un- 
fastened on purpose or not we are not quite sure; but we are equally 
obliged, for you have given us what we valued more than anything 
you could have given us—our liberty. We gave you fair notice, you 
remember, a week or two ago,wheu one of you left the door unopened 
in the dining-room, that we should get out whenever we could; so 
we do not think that we have done anything unfair in getting out 
now. You have taken pretty good care of us, though we like our 
breakfast rather carlier than you take yours or give it to your guests. 
Perhaps we shall see you again some day, but shall never make you a 
visit, you may depend. We can take excellent care of ourselves. At 
least we are going to try. 


Your esteemed friends, Mr. aNd Mrs. BuNNIE. 


How those gray squirrels ever unfastened their cage 
door—for of course the boys are sure the squirrels did 
it—and wrote this letter is a great mystery. I suspect 
the bullfinch to whom Rex gave his liberty a few days 
ago must have helped them. But, however they got 
out, there is no doubt they enjoy this fine weather in 
the trees, and ['m not sorry they have a chance to take 
care of themselves. 


— 


33 PRosPEcT St., ELIZABETH, N. J., Feb. 24, 1881. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

Mamina thinks that twice a year is as often as I should trouble you 
with my letters when you have so many, but I think it rather late to 
thank you for the pretty card you sent me New Year's. It was quite 
asurprise. I have been out of school almost two weeks, sick with 
jaundice, and I find I am not strong enough to write very well. As I 
cvuld not go out to see the military parade, I made one with my paper 
soldiers for Washington’s Birthday. It did not attract a great crowd. 
Papa, mamma and sister Bessie were all that saw it. Since writing 
to you last August I have had my ninth birthday, but am as tall as 
boys ten or eleven years old. Bessie is tall of her age too. 

I had four nice books for Christmas, five games, a book-strap, and 
a good many other presents, but I enjoy the books the best. They 
are, **St. Nicholas” for 1880, ** The Bodleys Afoot,” “The Story of 
Liberty,” and ‘** Home, Sweet Home.” I am much obliged to you 
for answering my other letter so kindly in The Christian Union. I 
like to read what you say to the nephews and nieces as well as I en- 
joy their letters. Yours, GEoreE W. C. 


If I should print two letters a year from all my nieces 
and nephews I should crowd the other editors so they 
would move out of the paper altogether. But I think 


you say. 


_ of your nephews. 


| admit that some dancing at 


I have no doubt your parade was very in- 
teresting, and I would rather have looked at it than at 


_ the live soldiers. Tell Bessie [think I have aletter from 
_her in my pile, for which [am very much obliged. 


GENEVA, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

You must excuse me for not acknowledging your Christmas card 
before; but, with my studies, gun and trap, I really forgot all about 
it. We have splendid times coasting and going on sleigh-rides. 
The snow is too deep for trapping now, and the lake is frozen over, 
80 that we cannot get at the ducks; but last Fall I shot some hice 
ones. You must not be offended when I tell you that I like to read 
** Forest and Stream” better than The Christian Union, for it con- 
tains so much about hunting. Still I hope that [I may claim to be one 
I remain yours affectionately, SHor. 


I like an honest letter even if I don’t agree with it. 
If I can keep you from being ‘‘ Shot,” ['d like you fora 
nephew, and I will wait awhile for you to learn to like 
The Christian Union better than the ‘‘Forest and 
Stream”; but if you live [’m sure that time will come. 


CHESTER, Ill., March 2, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My parents have taken The Christian Union as far back as I can 
remember, and I like it very much, especially the Young Folks’ de- 
partment. 

The Southern Illinois State Prison is located here; there are nearly 
four hundred prisoners in it. Chester is located on the Mississippi 
River, eighty-three miles south of St. Louis; it is divided into two 
sections, Upper and Lower Chester; my home is in Upper Chester, 
two handred and eighty feet above the river. We have a very fine 
view of the steamboats. 

I am twelve years old. 
younger than myself. 

As this place is very hilly, I spend a good dealof time in hunting 
for specimens. I have pieces of petrified wood and Indian arrow- 
points. Iam afraid my letter is too long, and I will close. I would 
like to see this in print. 

I remain your nephew, 


I have two brothers and two sisters 


GEORGE M. B. 


It must be pleasant work doing that kind of hunting. 
I should like to join you on some of your excursions. 
Do you take one of your brothers with you? The 
eldest brother ina family has a splendid chance to 
make himself loved. Why, I suppose no big boy knows 
how the smaller boys and girls look up to him—and the 
girls especially. Have you any arrow-points to spare 
for an exchange ? 


CoLUuMBUs, Nebraska, March 8, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I come this time to ask another question. 

Will our Aunt Patience favor some of her older nephews and nieces 
by giving us her candid opinion of dancing, its harms and advan- 
tages ? 

I think I know what she will say. 

Your New Year's card is among my most treasured keepsakes, and 
I often wonder if the message will come true to your wide circle of 
nieces and nephews. Most truly yours, Loory H. R. 

Some of the advantages of dancing are : 

1st. It affords a diversion. 

2d. It cultivates a graceful carriage of the body. 

Some of the harms of dancing, as it appears to me, 
are : 

Ist. It encourages late hours and excess in dress. 

2d. It makes of pleasure an exhaustion rather than 
a recreation. 

3d. It affords a dangerous association of young 
people. 

I do not approve ‘“‘round” dancing, and no other 
seems to satisfy the young people now. I conclude 
that there is a dangerous progress, or rather retrogres- 
sion, in dancing ; for 3 
those who begin with 
‘* square” dancing rarely 
content themselves with 
that form. While Iseea 
great many sincere young 
Christians who dance, I 
fail to see that itis on the 
whole an advantage to 
them. My conclusion is 
that it is perfectly safe to 
let it alone, and some- 
what dangerous to med- 
dle with it. I do not think 
dancing is to be abhorred 
as a sin; but I think the 
frivolity, the excess which 
accompany it in @ ma- 
jority of cases are sins 
against temperance and 
purity, and that it is not 


an amusement which pre- 


pares for better work. I 


some times by some people 
is free from objection, but I admit it only as an excep- 
tion. I shall be glad to hear what my young folks 
themselves think of it. 


SALISBURY MILLS. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

The smal! village of Salisbury Mills is situated on the Moodna 
Creek, about nine miles from Newburgh. The Arlington Paper Mills 
are also located here. About fifty men and women are employed in 
them. They do not make letter paper, but the paper which is used 
for books and magazines. I have never been through them, because 


PICTURE PUZZLE. 


mamma was afraid I would get hurt; but I expect to when I get a lit- 
tle older. Just below the paper mill is the old carding mill, which is 
falling down with age. It is very lonely and wild. When I am down 
there I feel as though I was away from everybody. Some people 
think it very lovely. The ladies of Washingtonville held a Loan Ex- 
hibition in Hallock’s Hall, which was quite a success. Papa and sis- 
ter attended. They saw a dress over a hundred years old, which was 
worn by Anna Brewster, of New Windsor; also a dress and pair of 
stockings made by her which would about suit a child two years old. 
I read about her in The Christian Union. She was three feet in 
height. There were articles there from all parts of the world. Papa 
looks in the letter department every week to see if there is a letter 
from some of his children. Iam one of six children, and am eleven 
years old. Good-bye. N. H. G. 


Your father ought to feel rewarded for all his look- 
ing now. Your description of your beautiful home 
makes me want togo there. Don’t you think that peo- 
ple who live in beautiful places ought to be more beau- 
tiful in character than those who live in less favored 
places? Whata fine chance for a good time there is 
where there are six children! You can have good 
games all by yourselves. 


GENEVA, Jan. 2, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thank you for the pretty card you sent me. I reeeived it in New 
York. I meant to call on you when I was in ——, but it stormed and I 
couldn't. I gave Puck his card, and he cocked his head at it and 
said he would write you himself. Your loving niece, 


I am sick with a cold. Laura C, 


I hope you got over your cold quickly and won't 
catch any more. Do keep out of the way of your 
brother’s gun. Do you have a garden ? 


April 4, 1381. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little girl eight years old. I have not written to you before. 
My papa has taken The Christian Union for many years. I should 
like to be one of your nieces. Ithink I know your real name. I have 
no brothers or sisters. But I have a good many dolls and little 
friends. I am writing too longa letter, so I must close. 

I remain your loving niece, Mary McMILLAN E. 


What funny children you all are to be wondering 
about my name when [tell it to you so often! If I should 
go to Louisville will you please invite me to take tea 
with your dolls? It’s along time since I’ve been in- 
rited to a dolls’ tea party. 


BuFFALO, Jan. 19, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Please accept me foraniece. After reading your column in The 
Christian Union week after week, and thinking of your kind and good 
advice to the cousins, I feel very well acquainted with you, and I 
think I can love you just as much as my own aunties. IJ have a curi- 
osity to know who you are, and I sometimes think Ido know. We 
are what some people call dead-heads, and I visit New York quite 
often. The day after Christmas I passed The Christian Union office, 
but as I was not then a niece, I did not think it quite right to call 
upon you. In reading The Christian Union I almost always com- 
mence at the back part and go forward, so. soon come to your 
columa, which is my especial delight. With much love for yourself, 
and a kiss for your little Trixie, I am your affectionate niece, 
A. 


The next time you pass the office, don’t pass it, but 
come in, and I hope I shall be there. Just now I run 
away into the country all I can, for I like to. superin- 
tend the preparation of the spring wardrobe of my fam- 
ily of trees and shrubs. Nature does need a little look- 
ing after, I find, or she does not fit the clothes quite 
right. They are all sure to be too large 1n some places, 
and have to be shortened or narrowed. How -many 
‘*Stellas”” I have in my family! May they all be shin- 


ing ones. Affectionately, 
Aunt PatiEenor. 


STILLWATER HARBOR, AND A LONE FisHERMAN. WHERE IS THE FISHERMAN? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 4. 


Puzzle Bouquet.—1. Jonquil (John-quill). 2. Dahlia (Dale-Yah). 3. 
Tuberose. 4. Dandelion. 5. Foxglove. 6. Balm. 7. Rhododendrov 
(road-oh-den-drone). 8. Violet. 9. Pansy (pan-z). 10. Sage. 11. 
Snapdragon. 12. Anemone (a-knee-money). 13. Gentian (Jen shun). 


Square Word.— PS HAW 
SHAME 
AMEND 
WENDS 
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THE DEATHS OF THOMAS 
AND GEORGE ELIOT. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBU KNE. 
Two souls diverse out of our human sight 
Pass, followed one 
wonder: 
The stormy sophist with his mouth of thunder, 


Clothed with loud words and mantled with te) 


might 
Of darkness and magnificence of night ; 

And one 

sunder, 

Searchiny if light or no light were thereunder, 
And found in love of loving-kindness light. 
Duty divine and Thought with eyes of fire 
still following Righteousness with deep desire 

Shone sole and stern before her and above, 
Sure stars and sole to steer by; but more sweet 
Shone lower the loveliest lamp for earthly feet, 

The light of little children, and their love. 

—{The Athenw#um. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN. 


SWEET CHOCOLATE. 


The most popales sweet 
Chocolate inthe market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
a particular favorite with > 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped 
German, Dorchester, ‘Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French ¢ go and English Porcelain at Low 

Fine White French China Dinner 149 p’ces. 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces. . 7.00 
Fine Go'd-band French China Tea Se ‘te, 44 ‘ces 8.50) 
Richly Decorated Fr'h China Tea} 4 p'ces. 12. 


Chamber Sete, pieces, 84.00; 
White Engush Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 p’ces. 14. 
Silver- Dinner Knives, per doz............ 3. 


ALSO ALL HOUSEFURS ISHING GOODS. 
a Cutalogne and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadlev, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on the Car or Steamer free 
of asatt Sent ©. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


MOQUETTE CARPETS.— We have 
just placed on sale 300 pieces Ameri- 
can Moguette Carpets at the low price 
of $1.4U per yard—the cheapest car- 
pets ever offered. They cannot be 
had elsewhere in the city. 

WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full 
five-frame, and equal in quality to 
anything offered in this market at 
$2 75 or $3 per yard. 

AXMINSTER and MOQUETTE 
Carpets from $1.50 to $2.50. 

Best BODY BRUSSELS Carpets, 


$1.25. $1.40, $150 and $1.60—the 


. ‘Real Estate and Claims due the 
latter for the choicest patterns, | 470.000 00 
remium Notes eceivable, 4628,921 
TAPESTRY CARPETS. — Having ¢ 


exhausted our first offering of 75-cent | 
Tapestry Carpets, we have placed on 
sale for a few days another lot of the | 
SAME GOODS at the SAME LOW 
PRICE. These goods are equal to 
those :old elsewhere at 90 cents and 
$1. We have other goods varying in| 
price up to $1.15. | 

We have also on exhibition a sn- 
perior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal 
in Texture and Quality to anything 
made either here or in Europe. 

INGRAINS—We have of the best 
Extra Superior Grade a very full line 
from 75 cts, to 90 cts. per yard. Also, 
a line a grade lower at 65 cts. to 75 
cts.—all wool. 

Persons in want of CARPETS will 
‘do well to call on us before purchas- 5 
ing. Every carpet is warranted as 
represented. Fuil satisfaction guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 
40 and 4:2 West 14th St., New York. 


John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


CARLYLE 


with love and each with 


whose eye could sinite the night 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


FASHIONABLE 


| 


nee before in FORTY YEARS have the 
as our 
Our assortment is large and 


PRICES BEEN SO LOW (for tine wrades) 
present quotations. 
complete. 


000 PIECES BRUSSEL sc ARPET 


FROM HE RECENT GREAT AUCTION SAL, FE, 
75 CENTS Former prices, $1.2: 


 -MATTINGS. 


SPECIAL SALE! CARGO JUST L AD 


All the new colorings! FINE 
PATTERNS! 
FROM Be ENTS PER YARD. 
WHITE AND RED CHECKS from 12% cents. 


600 different st 


NOS. 189 and 191 SIXTH AVE., COR 18TH ST. 


CARPETS. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER 
Is offering at his NEW STORE, 

701 Broadway, Near Fourth Sireet, 
large lines of Tapestry and up; Body 
Brussels, $1.25 and up; Velvets 
| large lines Mattings, Oil C! oths, Liuoleums = Lig- 
nums, suitable for offices, at very low prices 

Purchasers are iny ited examine. 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictiy scientific principles, and during a peiiod of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Circulars sent and Orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 


No. 64 College Place, 
New York. — 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 


Premiums en Marine Risks from 1st 
J 1880, to December, 


Premiums on not marked 

off ist January, 1880.............. 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums............ $5 728,622 


Premiums marked offTrom 1st Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 8ist December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid during the 
same period...... ... $2,071,238 98 
' Returnsot 
miums 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and state of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


983,558 00 


Amount............ $12,606,056 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of | sarong will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and pdid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal on and 
after Tuesda , the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
anent, and cance 


A dividena of Forty per cent, is declared = 
the net earned premiums of the Company 
the year ending 3ist December, i880, tor Which 
certificates will be issued on and afier Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’s- 
—- 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jones, Horace Gray, 
| DENNIS, EpmunpD W. 
H. H. Moors, JOHN ELLIOTT 
CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLakg, 
CHARLES Rost. B. MINTURN, 
AMES Lo Ma 
AVID Lawn EoRGE W. Lan 
WwW. Epwin D. More 
A, A, RAVEN, RopertT L, 
Wm. STURGIS, James G, De Forest, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNBE, SaMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN H. CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
J O. Low, WILLIAM Bryce, 
E. Doper, ILLiaM H, Foea, 


U. A, Horace K, THURBER, 
Joun D, HEWLETT, ILLAAM DEGROOT, 
WEBB, Henry COLLINS, 
. BURDETT, JOHN L, 
J. D. JONES, President, 


CHARLES DINNINS, Vice Pres’t 


Bl.iwandup. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS AND LOWER 


— 


PRICES. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


Whoxe CABINET or PARLOR 
ORGANS have long maintained 
their ABSOLUTE SUPREM- 
ACY as the very STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE among in- 
struments of the class, have 
pleasure in announcing the 
completion and introduction 
this season of SEVERAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS OF GREAT 
PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE, 
which give their organs a still 
HIGHFR DEGREE OF EX- 
CELLENCE, and at the same 
time render possible a REDUCTION IN PRICES on 
several of the medium and smaler sizes. 

Among these improvements may be mentioned : 

AN IMPROVED BELLOWS, simplified in construc- 
tion, of which the action upon the reeds is more direct, 
with beneficial effect upon the QUALITY OF TONE, 
while the BLOWING IS RENDERED EASIER. 

AN IMPROVED KEY-ACTION, reducing the force 
necessary to manipulate the keys NEARLY ONE- 
HALF, rendering the whole action more elastic and 
perfect, and saving fatigue to the player, as well as 
almost certainly avoiding some of the commonest 
fau!ta in orvan playing. 

AN IMPROVED STOP ACTION; 
cient and sure in working. 

SEVERAL NEW CASES are offered, combining 
yrace and elegance of design with simplicity and sta- 
bility of construction. 

AN IMPORTANT PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE of 
these and other improvements effected this season is 
in GREATER ECCNOMY OF MANUFACTURE, by 
which lower prices of many styles are rendered possi- 
ble. The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. now 
now offer the following 

EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES, 
which certainly have not before been even approached 
for organs of such high excellence. 

THE BABY CABINET ORGAN (see cut at begin- 
nine), three and a quarter octaves, sufticient compass 
for the full parts of popular sacred and secular music 
generally, having the characteristic tone and excel- 
lence of the Mason & Hamlin organs; net cash price, 

» The same, Four Octaves, net cash price, $30. 

FOUR -OCTAVE OR- 
GANS, FIVE STOPS (di- 
apason, viola, melodia, 
flute, full organ, with knee 
swell); catalogue price, 
$55, net cash price, $51. 
FIVE-OCTAVE ORGANS 
SEVEN STOPS (diapa- 
son, viola, melodia, sera- 
phone, vox celeste, full 
organ, tremulant, with 
knee swell); catalogue 
net cash price, 


Baby Orwgane. 
| Price $22 aud B30. 


simple but effi- 


Prices, $51 and 800. 
price, $100; 


That standard of merit which has won for the Mason & Hamlin Organs the 


HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS 
DUSTRIAL 


at EVERY 


MATERIALLY ADVANCED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


46 E. 14th St. NEW YORK; 


FIVE-OCTAVE ORGANS, 
larve and elewant case, rich 
ly ornamented and embe!- 
lished ;, eleven stops (viola, 
viola-dolee, diapason, du. 
ciana, oboe, clarionet, me 
lodia, clarabella, vox ce- 
le-te, tremulanut, full orran, 
with knee swell); catalosrue 
price, $170; net cash price, 
Observe that the num 


no criterion of its capacity. 
A Mason & HAMLIN orvan 
may be expected to have 
very much greater power, 
variety and capacity every way, than one of the 
**cheap”’ organs with two or three times its number 
of stops. 


LARGER STYLES of greater capacity are fur- 
nished in extensive variety, in very elexant Cases, 
black walnut, ash or ebonized, paneled, carved, 
richly decorated and highly polished by hand, up to 
2900 each. SUPEKB DRAWING KOOM STYLES, 
3102 to $570 and up. FOR LARGE CHURCHES, 

70, $480, B30 and less. FOR SMALLER CHURCH. 
ES, SCHOOLS, etc., $30 to 820 and up. POPULAR 
STYLES, $22 to $150 and up. 


THE LISZT ORGAN, 
of large scale and capa- 
city: the best organ 
which can be construct- 
ed from reeds. Suited 
for any use and adapted 
to any position. Price, 
326). THE SAME, two 
Inanuals, twenty-two 
stops; price, #570. EB- 
: ONIZED CASES, exact- 
$360. ly imitating ebony, are 
now very fashionable; $117 and up. 


Liszt Orwan. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. now regu- 
larly manufacture MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
STYLES, including tke lowest as well as the highest 
priced instruments of this class in the world: all of 
which, considering quality, excellence and real 
value, are THE CHEAPEST ORGANS MADE. Tho 


cash prices from our own warervooms, except where 
otherwise stated. 


FOR FASY PAYMENTS.—Organs are also fur- 
nished FOR EASY PAYMENTS, at only sufficient advance 
in prices to compensate for extra time and expense. 
After a firat payment of one-tenth of the price of the 
organ, other payments may be $5 or more per month 
or quarter, according to the value of the organ. 


ONE OF THE GREAT WORLD'S IN 


EXHIBITIONS for thirteen years, at no one of which has any other 
American organ been found equal to them, 


is not only RIGIDLY MAINTAINED but 


(32 pp. 4to) with PRICE LISTS, FREE. 
154 Tremont St., BOSTON, 
149 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO 


GHO. EF. BATES, 
No. 325 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 
A postal card addressed as above, bearing your 
name and residence, ix all that is necessary — 
writing for our New Spring and Summer Catal 
This book is handsomely illustrated, and con iia 
full and complete deseriptions of many new and beau- 
tiful styles, both for Ladies and Gentiemen, of FINE 
BOOTS AND SHOES. Also, Ladies’ Fancy Articies 
of every kind, such as Laces, Fringes, Worsteds, 
Trimmings; ith fact, a complete assortment of No- 
tions. Also, a full line of Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
at very reasonable prices. especially designed by 
us for Spring and Summer. Our famous $2.50 Amer- 
ican Kid and Pebble Goat Button Boots for Ladies are 
fully described in it; the sizes are as follows: from 
Nos. 2 to7, widths A to E. They are — erfec- 
tion. Especially **OUR Make” 
Gients’ Hand-Sewed, Calfskin Shoes, in 
every manner. Price oy for Button or Con- 
wress; to order for $4.7 book also contains 
ful) directions for se the feet, so as to obtain 
a perfect fit. We send Ladies’ Shoes to any part of 
the U. S. for 20 cts.; including registering, 30 cents. 
REMEMBER IT COSTS NOTHING to procure this la 
and haudsome Catalogue. It is sent free to any - 
dress. Write for it; it will be useful for reference 


even if yom don’t intend sending orders 
GEO. F. BA ATES, No. 325 Grand St., 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
_SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


L:verpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 


THE HORSMAN BICYCLE. 


With Steel Bes- 
semer Steel Felloes, 


Round Rubber Tires 


Hollow and Tapered 
Back-bone, Front Forks 
of Solid Malleable Iron, 
Solid Steel Axle, Rubber 
Treadles, Steel Handle 
Bar, with Main Bearings 
adjustable. 


| PRICES: 
818, $25, and #35 each 


Horsman’s 


TENNIS. 


Compl te set for $10. 
Superior to any Set ever offered for the money. 
Finer Sets, $15.00 to $50.00 each. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
E. I. HORSMAN, 80 & sz w illiam Stes N Y 


BEATTY’ SORG ANS, 12 useful sete 


PIANOS 45 up 
atalog. ddress Beatty, ashington, N 


Gold, Chromo and Lit’y Cards. (No 2 alike. ) 
° Name on, luc. Clinton Bros., Clinto uville, Conn. 


EDUCA TIONAL. 


B®? TEAC HERS, 
American ‘and Forei 
For department of or high, 
prone prov ded for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
*New Bulletin mailed for stamp. 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘A Fort...” 
J. W. IERHORN, 


INCKNEY AGEN ‘'Y FOR SCHOOLS 
ND TEACHERS 
. Supplies Schoo and Familes with Teachers. 
Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
Sells and Rents School Properties 
- Furnishes Circulars 


and gives Information of 


‘Good Schools. 
Publishes U. S. School and College Directory. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic — = cor. Broadway and Fourteenth 
t, New York. 


ACKWARD PUPILS specially trained o1 
yrepared for classes by an lady, we 
would teach in a family or receive at her home. 
BOX &, Woods tock, Conn. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


W. ine MOORE, 24 Vice Pret 
A. &. RAVER, Vico Prods 


45 William St. 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


ber of stups in an oryan iv 


prices given in this advertisement are the lowest ne 1 
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Farm and Harden. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


By Pres. T. C. ABBOTT. 


The mention of agricultural schools as | 


desirable, but as unheard of, occurs as 


early as the middle of the first century of | 


the Christian era. In that wisest of an- 
cient treatises on agriculture—the ‘‘ Hus- 
bandry” of Columella—the author says 
that he knows of teachers of eloquence 
and mathematics, of surveying, archi- 
tecture and war, dancing and cookery. 
‘“Butof agriculture,” he adds, ‘‘I have nev- 
er known any that professed themselves 
either teachers or students.” And yet he 
goes on to say, ‘‘ Itis far from being true, 
as most people have believed, that agri- 
culture is exceedingly easy, and requires 
no great penetration or sharpness of wit.” 

But things grew worse and not better 
after Columella’s time. A thousand years 
afterward agriculture was at the mercy 
of mobs in Italy, cf crime and strife 
in France and of conquests made or 
suffered in Germany or England. There 
were no books on agriculture to read and 
none that could have read them had they 
existed, nor any secure farming except in 
the shelter of the monasteries of the Ben- 
edictine order. With these monks doubt- 
less the works of Columella, of Cato the 
Censor, and of Varro had now and then 
a careful reader—that is, an agricultural 
student. 

Gradually, and yet lagging far in the 
rear of other occupations, agriculture has 
shared in the benefits of modern science, 
and a desire to understand its principles 
has been awakened. Newspapers devo- 
ted to it have multiplied in the United 
States, from six fifty years ago to overa 
hundred now. The United States Gov- 
ernment has a Department of Agricul- 
ture, almost every State has its State 
Board of Agriculture, and _ societies, 
granges and clubs are numbered by hun- 
dreds. 

The agricultural college is a natural 
outgrowth of this awakening of thought 
on agricultural topics. During the last 
twenty-five years an agricultural school 
has been established in nearly every State 
in the Union. Some of these schools are 
independent colleges, as in Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, lowa, Kansas, Col- 
orado, Mississippi and Texas; and some 
of them are branches or departments of 
colleges that were already established, as 
in Connecticut, New Hampshire, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Missouri; and sometimes 
the agricultural college has grown with 
or has been enlarged into an ordincry 
college or university in the extent of in- 
struction given, as in New York, Ohio 
and Illinois. 

The first of these colleges in point of 
time—that of Michigan—was opened to 
students in May, 1857. The Mississippi 
college at Starkville has been in operation 
but a few months, and there has scarcely 
been an intervening year that has not 
seen the starting of some new one; so 
that in 1877 there were forty such schools 
or departments in the United States, with 
about six thousand students. These col- 
leges are possessed of libraries, museums, 
laboratories, frequently with farms, stock, 
gardens, orchards and other means for 
the illustration of the instruction that is 
imparted. 

May it not be well for those who are 
especially interested in agriculture and 
its advancement to inquire to whom these 
colleges belong, and of what service they 
are or can be made to be ? 

As to ownership, the most of them be- 
long to the people of the various States 
in which they are situated, while the 
United States as a whole is justly entitled 
to some limited guardianship over them. 
In 1862 a law was enacted by Congress, 
under the vigorous championship of the 
Hon. Benj. Wade, of Ohio, and of the 
Hon. Justin 8. Morrill, of Vermont, the 
author of the bill, giving to each State 
thirty thousand acres of land for each 


| 


Senator and Representative in Congress, 
for ‘‘the endowment, support and main- 
tenance of at least one college where the 
leading object shall be, without exclud- 
ing other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in 


such manner as the Legislatures of the 


States may respectively prescribe, in 
order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in sev- 
eral pursuits and professions of life.” 

The principal conditions required of 
the States receiving this grant of land 
were these: The States should manage 
the selection and sale of the lands 
and the fund accruing from their sale 
at their own expense. One-tenth of 
the sum received on the sale might be ex- 
pended for lands, as farms and sites for 
the college. All the moneys not so ex- 
pended should constitute a fund the 
interest of which, at not less than five 
per cent. per annum, should go to the 
support of the colleges. The States en- 
gage to keep the fund forever undi- 
minished; and are furthermore interdicted 
from expending any of the fund or of 
the interest in the purchase, erection, pre- 
servation or repair of any buildings. 

The States in accepting this gift of lands 
from the United States take on them- 
selves the obligations involved in the con- 
ditions of the grants. But the States 
have not confined themselves to appropria- 
tions which they were required to make. 
They have shown much liberality in 
their dealings with these new schools 
and departments, and have taxed them- 
selves many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for their enlargement and support. 

The people of the States, then, own 
these schools, and nothing would seem 
to be more reasonable than the inquiry, 
on the part of all agriculturists, if not of 
all citizens, into their management, and 
into what they may be expected to ac- 
complish. And the agricultural colleges 
on their part ought to foster such in- 
quiries, since they are largely dependent 
for their success on the intelligent inter- 
est of the farmers of this country. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
NSING, Michigan. 


FIELD NOTES 
FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT FARM. 


Strawberries here are now in full blossom, 
with promise of an abundant crop. The first 
to bloom was a bed of Duchess, though this 
was caused by their having a full southern 
exposure. Crystal City is really the earliest 
berry on the place, and next to it the Duchess. 
It does not follow that the variety which 
blooms first is the one to msture its fruit the 
earliest. Last year Crystal City was unpro- 
ductive and seemingly worthless; this year the 
plants are loaded with blossoms. Whether or 
no all the berries will mature that are set is a 
question that must be answered later. 


is Surprising to Note how much real dif- 
ference exists between the general character- 
istics of varieties of strawberries. Some, like 
the Wilson’s Albany, can be profitably fruited 
only one or at the most two years, after 
which the berries are small and the plant 
makes but feeble growth, with a seeming lack 
of vigor; others, as Chas. Downing, will go 
on bearing for four or five years with no 
apparent diminution of the crop, either in size 
or quantity. Iam inclined to think that to 
this class the Sharpless belongs. We have an 
old bed of this variety, now in its third year, 
which promises to yield very abundantly, not- 
withstanding that it has been allowed to pro- 
pagate itself and make all the runners possible 
during the last two seasons. Then there are 
what are termed the foreign kinds, as Triomphe 
de Gand and Jucunda, which emit new roots 
every year above the old one, and on suitable 
soil produce fruit more abundantly the third 
and fourth season than they do during the 
first and second. 


In Setting out Strawberry Plants late in the 
season, we always remove all the leaves but 
about two, which are left to act as lungs to the 
plant, and also the blossoms if there are any. 
Should the soil be dry, the plants are watered 
and shaded by a handful of hay, straw or leaves 
thrown lightly on them during the day and 
removed at night. Old strawberry baskets 
are excellent for shading newly set plants. 


The June Bug is now around in great num- | 
bers. Its larva is the white grub that:is so. 
destructive in eating off the roots of the straw- 
berry plant. I know of no sure way of destroy- 
ing these grubs, though we have tried many. 
It has been recommended to place a teaspoon- 
ful of flour of sulphur under each plant when 
setting it, but we have done this with some 
beds and find it no protection. 
the numbers found in one of these beds, it 
would seem that they rather liked it than 
otherwise. Salt would probably prove effec- 
tive if sufficient quantity could be applied 
without injury to the plant, and in our efforts 
to do this we have succeeded in killing some 
valuable plants. The best plan would be to 
entrap the bug before laying its eggs. This 
may perhaps be done by taking the inside of 
a barrel, placing a lantern inside it and leav- 
ing it all night in the patch; or several tubs 
of water might be set in the garden and a 
lantern suspended just above the water. On 
small places this might be successfully done, 
and is certainly worth trying. 


On the First Appearance of rust or blight 
among raspberry or blackberry plants, destroy 
it at once by digging out and burning every 
infected plant. It is contagious and will 
spread throughout the patch if unchecked. 


Young Grapevines should not be permitted 
to bear fruit. It is injurious to them. Rub 
off superfluous buds and allow no useless 
growth. Bear in mind the form in which you 
design to train them finally and summer prune 
to that end. Stop the laterals by pinching 
and keep the vines tied up to single stakes. 


Taking Advantage of the moist condition of 
the soil from the late heavy rains, we are now 
mulching the strawberry beds for bearing ; 
sufficient material is put on to retain the 
moisture and spread out to keep the berries 
from the dirt. At this time also the berry 
crates and baskets are overhauled and put in 
order. A fine sunny day is chosen, and they 
are thoroughly cleansed and allowed to stand 
in the fresh air for a few hours to sweeten 
them. An estimate is made as to the number 
of crates and baskets that will be required to 
market the crop, and if more are needed they 
are ordered at once. H. G. CorneEY. 

CORNWALL-ON-Hupbson, N. Y. 


NOTES. 


The Lumberman says that in New York 
there are about 500 venders of sawdust, having 
a capital of $200,000 invested, and doing a 
business of $2,000,000 annually. Forty years 
ago the mills were glad to have sawdust carted 
away; twenty-five years ago it could be bought 
for fifty cents a load; now it brings $3.50 a 
load at the mills. It is used at the hotels, 
eating-houses, groceries and other business 
places. It is wet and spread over floors, in 
order to make the sweeping cleaner work. 
Plumbers use a great deal about pipes and 
buildings to deaden walls and floors. Soda- 
water men and packers of glass and small 
articles of every kind use it, and dolls are 
stuffed with it. Yellow pine makes the best 
sawdust, as it is the least dusty, and has a 
pungent, healthy smell. But any white wood 
dust willdo. Black-walnut sawdust wi 1 not 
sell, and is burned. 


Various Horse Diseases are prevailing in 
different localities. In Chicago a virulent foot 
ailment is spreading, which some have at- 
tributed to salted streets; but as private teams 
as well as those from the surrounding country 
are affected, the horse-car companies say the 
salt is not the cause. The disease appears just 
above the hoof, in the nature of a running 
sore, and spreads upward. About 20 per cent. 
of the horses are affected. In Belmont county, 
Ohio, a disease very similar to glanders is 
raging, which 1s said to be incurable and con- 
tagious. Many horses have died, and the mal- 
ady is spreading. In New Jersey and upon 
Staten Island the horses are afflicted, but not 
so seriously. 


A New and Nameless Cattle Malady, which 
baffles the veterinarians, has broken out in 
Watertown, N. Y., among the blooded ani- 
mals. Intense coughing is followed by loss of 
appetite and shrinkage of milk. When at 
large they act crazy, biting themselves furi- 
ously, and appear to be in great distress. The 
authorities are looking into the matter. 


The Rural New Yorker expresses a very ex- 
cellent idea when it admonishes fruit growers 
that large table fruits (pears, apples and such) 
are really not so desirable for some purposes 
as smaller ones. They are not wholly dis- 
posed of at the table, and go to waste in the 
kitchen. Hotel-keepers feel this loss very 


considerably. 


Another Good Idea, though old, is going the 
rounds: to plant peach trees between apple 


trees. 


They will not interfere with each other 
‘because of difference. in rapidity of growth; 
while the peach tree will last but a few years 
anyway. | 

The Black Itch, another disease, has broken 
out among the cattle in Jones county, Iowa. 


They become greatly excited, rubbing their 


Sita” Crue | heads violently till all the hair is removed. 


They die in about two days. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Agricultural Association met on May 4th in 
this city, and resolved to hold a National Agri- 
cultural Fair in 1882. The place has not yet 
been decided upon. 


Dr. Loring, of Massachusetts, has been nom- 
inated by the President as Agricultural Com- 
missioner in place of Le Duc, who has re- 
signed. 


~ 


SEEDS, Ere: 


HEAP PLAN 


pt WHOLESALE RATES. 


Petunias, only Sc. each; Pansies, 4c.; Coleus, 4c. ; Helio- 
trope. 6c ; Geraniums, &c.; Lemon Verbena, &c.; Prchsiaa, 6c. ; 
Verbenas, 4c.: or, 50 Plants, suitable fora small flower-gar- 
den, for $3; or, 100 Plante for $5. Allother plants as cheap. 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY. 
See our remarkably lib rail offers, 
CATALOGUE, FREE TO ALL—Write for — 


F.R.PIERS ON. Tarrytown. New Yo RK. 


Address 


and THRESHERMEN. 


If you want to buy mpesohere, 
Clover Hullers, Horse Powers o 
Engines (either Portable or Trac- 
to use purpose. bu 
or for genera gente 
‘Starved Rooster’ Pas 
Best is the 
List and Illustrated Pamphlets, 
sent free) write to The AvLTMAN 
TayLor Company, Mansfield, O. 


THE WESTERN HOMESTEAD. 


THE BEST WESTERN 


Agricultural and Live Stock Journal, 


It is taken throughout the West generally, and all 
who take it consider it the best FARM PAPER. 
Official paper of Kansas Wool Growers’ Association. 
One year on trial for $1. 


Ww. S. BURKE, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 
Over 95,000 Sold. 


12 Styles and Sizes for Hand. 
3 Styles and Sizes for Herse. 
The ‘‘ PHILADELPHIA ” was the first 


Lawn Mower. NOW all other makers are 

imitate it. There must be a good reason forthis. If 
experience is worth eo bene we should be able to 
keep it as it always has and is, 


Fag buy imitations when the genuine 
! Examine our HORSE 
gw SWEEPERS ur machines are 
oueht sale in yourtown. Hardware doaters 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEBUCKEYE JUNIOR 
“<UL AWN OWER 
MANUFACTURED BY. =, 
> 


For Poultry Yards, Ornamental Fencing, ete. 
Send for Cireular. 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
New York Office: 422 West Street. St. Louis Office: 
819 to 828 North 2d Street. 
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Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 


The Secretary of the Treasury. as we 
foreshadowed in our last, has notified the 
holders of the United States 5 per cent. 
bonds of the reduction of interest on the | 
same to 34 per cent. from July Ist next, | 
with the alternative of receiving pay at 
par from the date named. This arrange- 
ment of itself would not have had any ex- 
traordinary effect in stimulating the mar- 
kets for securities had it not been accom- 
panied by a reservation in the calls pro- 
viding for the unconditioned payment by 
the Government of $75,000,000 of the issue 
out of the surplus revenue. This pro- 
vision, assuring as it does the distribution 
of the above amount of currency, now 


locked up in the United States Treasury, | 


was the signal fora general advance in 
the quotations of the whole Stock Ex- 
change list. But for the provision named 
the certainty that all holders of the 5s 
would gladly avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege of renewing on the terms offered 
would have created no unusual demand 


Western Division of the system of the Onna 
pany. The interest is payable semi-annually, 
in gold coin, on the first days of January and 
July. These bonds are issued for the purpose 
of making important additions to the various 
lines of the Company, more especially the 
southwestern portion of the system, at the 
‘Tate of $20,000 per mile of completed and 
equipped road and for bridges and rolling 
stock. The Company has always paid seven per 
' cent. on its preferred stock, and for 1880 paid 
seven per cent. on its common stock. The net 
earnings last year were $5,343,692, and after 
paying all fixed charges and seven per cent. 
on both classes of stocks had a balance of 
$802,995, which, added to the surplus of pre- 
vious years, leaves an undivided balance of 
income of $3,369,977. The bonds are offered 
at par and accrued interest, subject to an ad- 
vance in price and to closing of subscription | 
without notice. 


Messrs. Fisk and Hatch offer for sale the 
first mortgage six per cent. sinking fund gold | 
bonds of the Elizabethtown, Lexington, and | 
Big Sandy Railroad at 10244 and accrued inter- 
est, subject to further advances without notice. 
This road is one of the links in the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio chain, extending from Lex- 
ington, Ky., to Huntington, W. Va., through 
the rich blue grass region of Kentucky. From 
Mount Sterling to Lexington and from Hunt- 


Elizabethtown, 
Lexington and © 


Big Sandy R.R. 


First Mortgage 6 Per Gent. 
‘SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS. 


Mortgage, $3,500,000. F 000. Principal due 1902, 


ANNUALLY, 
MARCH ist AND SEPTEMBER Ist. 


for other securities; but with this pro- 


vision comes the necessity of reinvesting | 


the $75,000,000 in some other bonds. The 


demand, while first felt by all fair securi- 
ties in the market, has passed lower down | 
and directly or indirectly acts as a gen- 


eral stimulus. 
are of the most conservative class of cap-, 
-italists, and when their holdings are thus 
summarily paid off they seek for the very 
best that can be found, content to accept 
cheap interest with prime security; but 
the markets have been depleted by a pro- 
tracted demand from a large class of mis- 
cellaneous investors until as fast as holders 
of first-class bonds part with them now 
they commence the search for something 
to take their place. 

This of course affects in a similar way 


the second-rate bonds, and so on, until | 


the whole list feels the plethora of money | gq 
centered here. This processis one which 
is going on and has been for some time. 
The fresh supply of money promised 
from the Treasury has given a new im- 
petus to the already sufficiently strong 
one, so that not only good stocks and 4,3 
bonds, but very questionable ones, are | 
meeting with a demand which amounts 
toafurore. The danger lurking in such 
a market is greatest when less expected, 
and advice to realize, as a rule, will 
prove good, even though it requires pa- 


tience to wait for the culmination of the | 
movement. The danger of waiting is | 
that everybody will suddenly come to the | 
same conclusion at the same time, and 


then it will be too late. We would say 


know that their holdings are high, but 
who think they will go just alittle higher, x 
sell your securities and don’t wait. 
months from now you will not regret it. | 
There is danger in waiting. 

The Attorney-General of the State has 
taken steps to have areceiver appointed for 
the Manhattan Railway Company, known 
as the organization that now controls, by 
lease, both the New York Elevated and 
Metropolitan Elevated Railways. We have 
described this company heretofore, and 
legal proceedings which are likely to fol- 
low this official step will doubtless ex- 
pose to those who are not familiar with 
it its phantom character and utter worth- 
lessness. This proceeding does not nec- 
essarily affect the two companies named | stem 
above as leased to the former, except to 
release them from the hands of an en- 


68, carvency. | The Big Sandy and Cheaspeake and Ohio route to | 
Bids fer State Bends.— | the sea is — 9 nearly one hundred miles shorter | 
Ala. ol. A, 2t05....... 73 «ON. ¥. 60, g.1., °9a....191 | three of the older trunk lines, but its grades are | 
Als. ol. a for both East and West bound traffic much lighter, 
» ade wwe id N.C. 68, 0., "86-"98..... 34 | and fuel and railroad supplies are obtainable at an 
| Ala. cl.C, 2 to 4....... 8 N.C. A. O.... 
‘N.C.N.C.R.7#, c. off. 110 
Ark. M. & L. 16 N.C. N.C. R., A. O.130 aC 
Ark.78.L.R.P.B.&NO1 N. C. fdg. act,'66-1900 13 | Of the Big Sandy route promises to be enormous. 
Ark. 78, at act, Opening to the world as it does a comparatively 
Ga. A.O........ | Uneettled region, whose intrinsic treasures will be de- 
il CR... veloped by the many branch roads already finished 
N. C. sp. ol, 1, 136-6 or in process of construction, all of which will be 
La. is, on sp. ti, ol. feeders to the main stem. 
Mich. "88........... . 102 THE COALS 
ow _ Of workable size in the area tapped by this road are 
0. 68, due ’S2or’ - I. c. hard! assed in their 
Mo. 68, due '87........ lll 9.C.6s,a.M.93 69, nfd average value by 
Mo. 68, due °88....... 13 Tenn. 68, 0., '90-2-8.. 733g , ny other area of the United States. 
due n., The carriage of the iron ore to already existing 
| Mo. 66, fdg, due "945.117, Va. 68, furnaces wilt give a large and profitable business to 
Mo. 6s, H&St J. due’s6. 1104 ‘Va. 68, n., '66......... 38 the road. 
130 Will add to the traffic and furnish return freights, 
N. 68, "83. 108 Va. 68, cn., 45 thus insuring loaded cars in both directions. 
| N. Y. 6e, g.1., 91....190 (Va. 6a, def............ 19 Lumber, which abounds‘in great varieties in virgin | 
Foreign Exchange.— 60 days. 3 days. forests, live stock, corn, tobacco, fruit, products of 


tirely irresponsible concern, and place | merit. 


them -where they will have an oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating their capacity, 
if they have it, of earning their dividends. 

Money is easy at three per cent., with 
an increasing supply. 


Mesers. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, 
have placed on the market $5,000,000 loan of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
Company in the shape of five per cent. 40-. 
year gold bonds, due 1921, and secured by a 
first mortgage upon the Chicago and Pacific 


Government bond-holders | 


_ington to Ashland, about 50 miles, the road is | pENOMINATIONS 81,000, COUPON OR REGIS- 
already in operation; the work on the 85 TERED. 

Registered Bonds have Coupons attached, payable 
to bearer, or with coupons detached, interest payable | 
, to owner or attorney at Company’s office in New York 
city. 


miles remaining is in rapid progress. The 
entire mortgage is for $3,500,000. 


The vacancy in the office of General Pas- | 
senger Agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad | 
Company, lately caused by the resignation of 
Mr. L. P. Farmer, has been filled by the selec- | 
‘tion of Mr. James R. Wood, who has served | MILEAGE, 
for many years in the same capacity in the | Lexington to Mount Sterling, owned 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Ratirong| 


PRICE, 1024 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
Subject to advance without notice. 


eee 


7.5 


“135.1 1) 
CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT. 
Fifty pound steel rai], both main line and sidings; 
| ieee bridges; solid masonry; rolling stock of the 
' most approved construction. 
ROUTE AND RESOURCES. 


The route of the road is from Lexington, Ky., to 
Huntington, W. Va., through the rich blue grgss, 
region of Kentucky, being the neck of the Chesapeake | 


company ‘to the wevelial public are many: Big Sandy Bridge to Huntington, leased......... 
thorough equipment, great care for the com- 
fort and safety of passengers, a fine road- | 


bed, and unexceptionable rolling stock. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SaTurRvay, May 21, 
Government Bonds. 
These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


| 


6a, 1881, r 108% and Ohio route, and thus the most important link in > 
that whole vast system which is to-day extending it- 
045, self to the Far West, Northwest, and particularily the 
Southwest, via the Paducah and Elizabethtown and 
4360, 189 | Hie Paducah and Memphis Railroads. 


THROUGH TRAFFIC. 


London prime bankers, $4. 86@84. | arich and prosperous region, will all contribute to 
_ swell the receipts. 


- lated be overlooked, for the richness of the soil, the 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and 


Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


verbial. 


| the interest on its bonds. We look for more than | 
that return from the local traffic alone. 

The necessary funds for the completion of this road | 
are assured, and work is rapidly progressing from 
Mt. Sterling eastward and from Ashland westward. 


running daily. All the steel rail, fastenings and ties 
are bought and on the ground. Fifteen new locomo- 


tire third floo establishment is a 
propriated toe ate ot BRONZES, tives have been ordered, and four hundred new cars, 
preparatory to the opening of the entire road. 
BRASS We recommend these bonds as a safe investment 
cocks, & with ieces | security. 
of DECORATIVE FORCE Royal Worenster Minton and FISK & HATCH, 
nieres, &c., 0 orcester, D 
a favorite ootedl with critical taste and 5 Nassau St.. New York. 


atest importation, forming of rare 
Visils, if for only, are particu- 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANE ERS, 
21 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY. 


The price of the ‘‘PURCHASE MONEY FUND- 
| ING" Bonds of this Road is advanced to-day to 115 
| and accrued interest. 


| 


OF THE 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, *‘* SERIES A BONDS” 
PAYABLE IN PART OF THE WORLD. ld. Price, 105 and. 


accrued interest. 
Full particulars of above at our office. 


Frisk & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


of Ex 
Transfers of Money on Europe, etc 
Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the | 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


\INTEREST SIX PER CENT., PAYABLE SEMI. 


= 6.0 poses, the Company has determined to issue its bonds 


Neither should the emigration likely to be stimu- | 
_heaithfulness of the climate of Kentucky are pro-— 


The road only needs net receipts of $210,000 to pay | : 


From Mt. Sterling to Lexington, and from Hunting- 
ton to Ashland, the road is in active operation, trains | 


giving purchasers the advantage of an in- 


| Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


Chicagn, 
Paul Railway Company 
5 PER CENT. GOLD 


FORTY-YEAR BONDS, 


Due 1921. 


‘Secured by First Mortgage up- 
on the Chicago and Pacific 
Western Division of 
the System of the 
Company. 


Sinking Fund, $25,000 Yearly. | | 


INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALAB Y 
IN NEW YORK, IN GOLD, ON JANU- 
ARY 1 AND JULY 1. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY at the beginning of the cuzr- 
rent year owned and operated about 3,700 wiles o 
railway. 

To further complete and consolidate its system, and 
especially the southwestern portion of the same, the 
Company has acquired a number of connecting lines 
,in the State of Iowa and in Dakota, and is con- 
_ structing a line of railway from Dubugqueand Marion 
across the State of Iowa to Council Bluffs, opposite 
'Omaha, with branches into Nebraska and Dakota, 
including three bridges across the Missouri and Mig- 
sissippi Rivers. To provide means for these pur- 


secured by first mortgages at the rate of $80,00@ 


| PER MILE OF COMPLETED AND EQUIPPED 


ROAD, and further issues for three bridges, and for 
additional rolling stock when required by the in- 
creased traffic of the Company; and in case it be- 
comes requisite by increased traffic, the Company 
| may double track the line at not to exceed an addi- 
; tional hypothecation of $8,000 a mile. The deed of 
trust to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
+STRINGENTLY provides that NO BONDS CAN BE 
. ISSUED except for the aforenamed purposes WHEN 
"ACTUALLY ACCOMPLISHED. 


The Capital Stock of the Chicago, Milweukes and St. 
Paul Railway Company is— 


In Preferred Stock.................... 912,404,483 
In Common 15,404,261 


| During the entire existence of this Company divi- 
Fee of 7 per cent. per annum on the preferred 

_ stock have been paid, and from time to time dividends 
on the common stock, which latter for 1879 amount- 
ed to @ per cent., while for 1880 7 per cent. were 
paid upon the common stock. 


_ The gross earnings for the year ending December 81, 
$13.086,118 61 


7.742.425 68 


_ There were left, net carnings...... 85,343,692 83 
And after paying interest on the total banded debt 
there remained a profit for the year of $2,749,- 
, 607 45, from which deducting the dividend of 7 
per ct. on both classes of stock, $1,946,612 08, 
leaves a balance of net profits $802,995 37,which, 
together with the surplus of former years, leaves an 
undivided balance of income of $3,369,977 13. 

The rolling stock of the Company at the 
of the year consisted of 425 locomotives and 
13.634 cars of various descriptions. 

The new system which the Company is now con- 
_ structing, and for which this iseue of bonds is made, 
will make the shortest iine from Chicago to Omaha, 
and will enable it to secure a share of the transconti- 
nental traffic heretofore mainly controlled by the 
_ other lines extending east from Omaha; and it is ex- 
| pected that the superior location of the line by which 
these bonds are secured and their redemption in gold 
' coin will make the same an exceptionally desirable 
investment. 


(Signed) 


US WADSWORTH, 
Vice-President. 


JULI 
| The undersigned having secured control 
of the above described loan, 
OFFER $5,000,000 
for public subscription 
AT THE PRICE OF 100 

and accrued interest ; subject to an advance 
in price and to closing of subscription with- 
out notice. 

Subscriptions will likewise be received by 
the | 
Deutsche Vereinsbank 
| of Frankfort o. M., 


ternational market. 


KUHN, LOEB & 60., 


(EASTERN DIVISION.) oe 
After deducting operating expen- i 
4 
A 
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LHE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXII, No. 2 


CHILDREN GOING TO 
MASS. 
By Tuomas J. JANVIER. 


CHARITY 


: Little children, sinless yet, 
a Knowing nought of wrong or shame, 
Safe from worldly care and fret, 
Loving sti!l the Master's name— 
Little children, sinless yet. 


Leading these, the Sisters go, 
Convoying their tiny fleet, 

All demure and saintly slow, 
Through the busy city street— 

Leading these, the Sisters go. 


Thus the galleons sailed from Spain 
Through the waste ways of the sea, 

With the war-ships in their train— 
Pirates skulking down the lee! 

Thus tke galleons sailed from Spain. 


Guarded by the caravels, 
Safe they crossed the trackless sea, 
Braved the surges and the swells— 
Scorned the pirates down the lee! 
yuarded by the caravels. 


Gentle caravels are these, 
These the Sisters, sweet and grave ; 
Great the dangers of the seas 
Over which they sai] to save— 
, Gentle caravels are these. 


Yet their faith has made them strong, 
And the fleet of fair white souls 

Nought need fear of hurt or wrong, 
Evil rocks or hidden shoals, 

For their faith has made them strong. 


Under shelter of God's grace, 
Safe they'll harbor make at last 
In the saintly dweiling-place, 
Doubts and fear for ever past! 
Under shelter of God’s grace. 
—[Cath olic World. 


a Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Those answeringan Advertisement will 


confer a faror upon the Advertiser and | 
Publisher by stating that they saw the - 


Advertisement in the Christian Paton, 


BUT TER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware Commay. 
Oleomargarine is not and never has been sold by this 
Store in any shape or form. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON. 


HAMS. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. 
And a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
J. THOMPSON, 
121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. Henry 
BR ROO LLYN. 


for this Style of Folding Steamer Chair. 
SOLID BLACK WALNUT. 

i Length, 5 feet 6 inches; width, 1 

. foot 9inches. Packed in Burlaps, and 

: delivered to any Railroad Depot or 

a Steamboat Landing for 25 cents extra. 


BROOKLYN FURNI- 
TURE CO., 


¢ 559 to 571 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Tlustrated price-list 
hs Furniture mailed free 


The MeGomber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ae ing them to the shape of the feet. All should wear 


F. EDWARDS, 
* 166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 
_ Also makes to order and keeps in stock a full assort- 
ment of BOOTS and SHOES. 


Street, 


tha 
OVINGTON BROS,, 
246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton Street and 110 
Clark Street, Brooklyn, and 146 State 
Street, Chicago. 


SEVEN LARGE SALESROOMS. 
DINNER SETS, TEA SETS, SOUP SETS, FISH 


SETS, FRUIT SETS, etc., etc., from all the best 


European Manufacturers. 

TABLE GLASSWARE, both foreign and domestic. 

ARTISTIC BRONZES from Parie. 

DECORATIVE PORCELAIN from Paris, Dresden, 
Berlin and the Worcester Royal and Crown Derby 
Factories, al] our own personal selection. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF GOODS 
IN THE COUNTRY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


STEWART & CO. 


selected Patterns of 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, ete. 


AUTOMATIC 


“BEST IN THE WORLD” 


-Refri erators. 


L. H. Mace & Co.'s 
great variety, anda assortment of 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
ALANSON CARTER, 
530 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ewett'’s and Farson’s makein 
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18sec. 18si1. 


Bell Co 


ccessors to Meneely & Rinenedty ) TROY, 

| eons a superior qualit of Bells. Special 
attention given CHURC HB Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing Bells. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY. 


1826. Bellis for all purposes. War- 
a ted Satisfactory and Durable. 
|MENEELY Y & Cc 0O., West Troy, N. Y¥. 


. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C a ie 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Si 
VANDUZEN & TIF Cincinnati, 0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


AMERICAN. CARPET LINING co. 
k and Boston. 


Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


ALSO, 


LACE CURTAINS, CORNICES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


Burt’s shoes, 


SEND TO] 
E. D. BURT & CoO., 
287 Fuiton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for their Ilustrated Cata- 
and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail orex- 
press. All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 
Please men- 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 


BN IN 1850.) 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


~-PYANO-FORTES. 


have always received the 
Highest Award for their **ELastTic Toucn,” 
“SINGING QUALITY.” ‘DELICACY and 
POWER OF TONE,” with Excellence: 
of Workmanship. 


Our Pianos 


The above embrace all the qualities 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


NEW YORK. 


COOLEY CREAMER. | 
GOLD MEDAL, PARLS, 1879. 
Butter made by this pro- 
cess was awarded Sweep- 
stakes at Internationa! 
AIRY Farr, 1878, and 
Gold Medal at same 


187 

Gold. ‘Wedal at Royal 
Agricultural Exhibition, 
London, 1879. 

MANUFACTURED in FOUR 
STYLES and TEN SIZES. 

THE ReEGuLar. — The 
cans in this removed to. 
bench for skimming auto- | 

THE JUNIOR. — Skim- 
ming done automatically 
without removing cans. 

THE or CABINET.—Has a c 
under water tank, the illuminated coni point of 
cans projecting into this compartment; skims without 
removing cans. 

THE ELEvator.—Has a hoisting arrangement for 
raising cans out of tank. Milk drawn off automatic- | 
ally before removing cans from platform of elevator. 

Rhee require no milk room. They raise all of 
cream between miikings. Impure air, dust or flies 
cannot reach milk set in them. The cans are sub- 
merged and water sealed in each style. 

Each style has transparent panes ‘for the pur 
determining when the milk ix out and cream a 
flow. Our patents cover these processes. 

No others have a richt to use them. 

Send for ‘‘ DarnyMaAN” giving particulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Bet. lth and Ith Ste., 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


= 


of 
in all great contests, and for the 


ut THE VICTOR PAST FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF THE 


country, but of Europe—will be offered during the 
present condition of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 
were granted our 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, in 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; 
and atthe grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
| are invited to visit our ware- 


“CHICKERING & SONS, 


365 Filth N.Y. | 111 Tremont-St., Boston. 


Mention this publication. ) 
THE 


“Ww rite for particulars. 


r ‘*NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 
differs in all essential respects from every other 
machine. 

Ladies careful of health and 
ibe best will now have no othe 
Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 
DIRECT CORRESPON E solicited. 
WILCOX & GIBBS s. M. CO., 
658 New York. 


EMORY?’S STANDARD CURE. 


Purely Vegetable Su ar- -Coated Pills. | 

failing remedy for and 

e, Biliousness all Malaria 


Trial Box sentfree. Address Standard 
Cure Co., tis Nassau Street, New York City. | 


REVERSE ENO eVery way, is to make use of the facili-. 
ties afforded by the 


ASK OURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WASTE SEWING SILK .. ... . 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 


Everything for BABIES’ WEAR, BOYS’ 


A 36-page Pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for | 
Knitting Silk Stoc kings, Mittens, Money Purses, CLOTHING, Misses and Children’s Suits | 
Babies’ Caps and Laces, &e. -» will + aad 
any address on receipt of Six Cents. ‘Postage stamps and Cloaks, in fact, every article required | 


received as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St. Philad 
ew UR 


Chromos, capes, 

west | 


Samples Fancy Adverieing Card BOS 


sible. 


| ‘Mail orders solicited. 


NAMI 


315 6th Ave., Bet. 19th & 20th’Streets. 


WORLD— being copied not only by the makers of this - 


Economically in the best styles with the 
least trouble, and the most satisfactorily 


for complete outfits, at lowest prices pos- 


| New Testament (the genuine and ow, authorized edit on, pub- 


= THE WAY TO CLOTHE THE CHILDREN 


| ceipt of 45 cents we will send the magazine for six mont 


bound in flexible cloth. 


for home use ean here be foun 


Catalogues furnished on application. | 


BEST CO., 


| 


STATION ERS, 


Invite the attention of the public to their 


NEW STORE AND NEW STOCK. 


Everything needed for the fitting out of an office or 
din great variety and 
at low prices. 


FANCY GOoDs. 


Portfolios, Pocketbooks, Card Cases, Cigar ond 
sueerette Cases, Music Rolls Ladies’ Hand Ba 
Patent Shaw! Straps Toilet § Gents’ Dress 
Cases, Necessuires, Ladies’ Work. Bage, Albums for 
Preserving Cards, éte., ete. 


Nos. 234 and 235 BROADWAY 
(OPPOSITE POST OFFICE). 


SHINGLES 


METALLIC 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS. FACTORIES, Ete, 


| With these > Shingles. Nothing ever for 
roofing has; yroved so entirely satisfactory as 
they have.?. They never wear out or break, and 


ure ertactiy fire proof. 
— for descriptive clecalar and new prices 
to the 
ANG LO-AMERICAN ROOFING Co., 
22 cliff Sit., New ork. 


PATENT DOUBLE BONE CORSET 


pom is made with a double row of bones 
Mery ON the side where strength and 
Lal pliability are most desired and will 
| Positively not Break Down. 
Should they do so, merchants are 
authorized and requested to return 
the money. 
\ Soldin the leading retail stores, 
or sample by mail, $1.25. 

ROTH GOLDSCHMIDT, 

ANU FACTURERS 
16 W aiker Street, New York. 


> 
— 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
= 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
tz” IS NOT EXCELLED. 
Recentimprovementsadd 
to its already extensive populari- 
4yty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
¥sale by all leading jobbers and 
4Sretailers. Manufactured only by 
HAVEN, CO 


FRE | The GREATEST BOOK 
; OF MODERN TIMES! 


THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, that creat work 
which has been so anxiously looked forward to and about which 
so much has been said and written, and upon which forty learned 
and eminent divines have labored for ten years, bas just been pub- 
lished. It is conceded to be the most important work of modern 
times, and so great has been the interest excited that the first 
edition of the Cambridge and Oxford Universities, of England, is 
500,000 copies. It will undoubtedly find its way into nearly every 
family in the English-speaking world, Leading clergymen, like 
Beecher, Storrs, Sims and others, predict that in time it wil 
supersede the present version, and assert that a revision of the 
present New Testament was urgently needed, because many of 
the early manuscripts of the Scriptures, unknown at the time the 
present version was made, have since come to light, and likewise 
on account of the many changes in the English language. It is 
therefore to be expected that a much better understanding of the 
true meaning of the ee cap be obtained by reading the 
Revised New Te-tame 

SPECIAL OF FER.—We will send a copy of the Revised 


lished by the Cambridge and Oxford University presses of wy 
land, and every copy bearing the certificate of the revisers as to 
its correctness), handsomely bound: in Flexible Cloth, 
and printed in clear, bold and handsome type, on fine paper, 
FREE to al! who send 45 centa in postage stamps for a Six 
Month»’ subscription tothe Fireside at Heme, a large and 
elegant magazine of 36 large 3-column pages, beautifully illus- 
trated, devoted to Choice Literature, Useful Knowledge, Romance, 
Amusement, Agriculture, Fashion, and everything to amuse, en- 
tertain and instruct the whole family. In other words, u ig wi 
,an 
acopy of the Revised New Testament, free, as a caaniaee. ’ The 
regular price of the magazine alone for six months is 50 cents, but 
we make this very liberal offer in order to introduce it into new 
mes. Remember, it is not the cheap paper cover edition of 
the Testament that we offer, but the handsome one, elegantly 
As to our reliability, we refer to any 
pewspaper publisher or mercantile agency in this city. All 
take advantage of this great offer, und secure the Revised New 


| Yestament free. We will fill all orders promptly by return yaa 
Address: ark Piace, New York. 


F. M. LUPTON, 27 P 


LYON & HEALY 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 


N ION For SOLDIERS, 

widows, fathers, mothers or 
children. Thousands yetentitled. Pensions given 
for loss of Snow. toe eye or ruptnre,varicose veins 


Soldiers 
an eirsa or your rights at once. Sen 

s fo apply fo Soldier. and Pension 
ounty laws, and in pow 
refer to thousands of and Cli 


canr 


| 
CD 
} 
| 
; YGF), tl | 
@ iii, TEN 
ORD 
— 
4 = 
them. 
| == - 
1 | 
| 
will Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, \ 
Stands, Drom Majors Staffs, and 
Hats, Sumiry Band Outfits, Repairing 
4Matertal., s!-oincludes Instruction and Ex- J 
orcices fr Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue 
of Choice Band Motic. 
N 
SS | 
J soldiers entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY. SS 
: 
2 


May 25, 1881 


THE CBRRISTIAN UNION. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS! AGENTS AGENTS ! 
WHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book. published, entitled 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


fs the best chance ever offered to you. Its Scenes are drawn 


from the bright and shady sides ot real liye, and portrayed ae 


oy John B. Goug 


ean pea Geen, For Pathos, Humor, and intense 


interest, it is 
without a It is the “booming book for out 


sells “all ot ers 10 to 1. 80th thousand in press. 
wanted, men and women. Now is the time. /rclusive 


an ost Terms wg Send for Circulars. Address. 
D. ORTHINGTON & Pubs., Conn. 


GENTS ate AE 
VOLE? 

COMPLETE 
Ou entire Bible, i lame, ¢¥ blisbed 
mente by 200 ablest Ada bodies lates’ 
| Oontains Life of St. Jo showing time of 


each patriarch, 

tooke of Bibl. Bible; earth was peopled from N oah; par- 

ables and miracles of Old and New T ents; the twenty: 

four Sermons of Christin their order; the elahiees miracie 

terms. Se as ents in 


9A A WEEK. day at homeeasily made. ( Cost- 
$7 ors ous free. Address TRUE & Co. Augusta, Me 


Br “AGENTS WANTED FOR 


IBLE REVISION 


The best and cheapest illustrated edition of the Re- 


vised New Testament. ~ of are wait ne 


forit. Do not be deceived the Cheap John pu)- 
lishers of inferior editions. that the copy you 
buy contains 150 fine on steal and wo 
Avents are coining money selling this edition. 
for circulars. Address vational ub. Co., Phila., 


$66 a week in your own town. Te ‘rms and BS ontfit 
free. Addr: sms H. HALLETT & Co. » Portland, Me 
4 GENTS Ww ANTE 0 for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices paes 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., 


per day at home. Sam ples worth cle 
$5 to $20 


Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 


The Literary 


keep in humor the le 
ned books to wake up the box bookse 
Finclined to to sleep in the 


the Ginter, and to prevent our 


era from fo to pee 
If we are to atall, we must 


ene showing the latest styles, and enabling a purchaser in any 

Macaulay's “tite of Frederick the Great,” former price part of the United States to select satisfactorily, and order 
Mary the goods conveniently, with certainty of receivit 

Washi ngton Irving. g y; y civing only 
a wonderful, what are sent for, and at precisely the same prices paid 

e“ ch contains the incom- 

bl Van Wink! by city customers who bu Our counters. 
fora. ime. For the" saine price ime. y Tf, 
Tom Brown me Ka wil A Sage "Tom Brown examination at home, any articles fail to be as expected, 
book ever written, exseps Cresse,” which we request their return, and send others in exchange, or 


ou can have also cent 
charm those who Cr alan delight in fiction, 
ohicans,” one most just! 

Cooper’s Ame rican novels, “na 
Charl 4 
which worthily ranks at very M ohica ns. 
front of famous historical fiction. ply spe 
mens of the cheap books we tink are oral n 

_ neatly rinted, s and are n in the broad sic “4 = 


worth rving, wellas worth on g, and our 
st of standard books, to which ki 2 
editions dented in the history 0 any heretofore, will be mailed, without charge, to those 
cloth or better style, and so dat prices proportionately who send usa postal card containing name, town, county, 
low with those in covers. issue these few . 1 
only in pam ‘hlet form, as specimens of the quality of and state: nothing further is necessary,—we will under- 
ood lite these special terms will not be S 
long continued. Booksellers stand what is wanted. 
gantly publications Our stock, which forms the greatest variety in one 
We give liberal terms t lube where no book kseller acts li ° 
as agent. Descriptive and illustrated estab ishment in the U nited States, includes Ladies Suits 
let deseribir book-making and d type. pe scott ing b ston, Shawls. Mill; Und Hos; Gl 
EXCHANGI GE, 764. R. CAN ROOK awls, Mulinery, Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, 


year afterward. 


by Kegistered mail. 


P, O. Box, 2,633. 


LADIES’ SOLID GOLD WATCHES. 


Almost every young gentlemen prides himself upon carrying a watch of s ome 
kind, and gentlemen can, with perfect propriety, carry a silver watch, an imitation 
gold, or anickel watch, provided it is a good time -keeper. Although ladies have the 
same pride about carrying a watch, and take the same pleasure in doing so that 
Geutiemen do, still the great majority of Ladies do not carry watches. There are 
two reasons for their not doing so. * First,itis not consi dered quite the proper thing 
for a Lady to carry any buta Gold Watch, and second, Gold. Watches have heretofore 
been so high in price thatthe majority o f young ladies could no tafford to own one. 
Realizing this condition of things, we have, after muchtime spentin Experimenting 
andat great expense perfected a beautiful Ladies’ Watch with 
Solid Cold Hunting Cases which weare enabled to sell atthe un- 
heard of low price of Twelve Dollars, Making it the cheapest Cold 
Watch in the World, 4nd thus placing it within the reach of almost every 
young lady in the land. Young Gentlemen who have @esired to make thei" 
favorite sister or sweetheart a present Ofa Watch, (and, by the way, a nice Watch is 
one of the prettiest and one the most desirable presents that can be given,) and who 
have been prevented by the high price of watches from doing so, can now purchase 
an Elegant Cold Watch, without feeJing impoverished a whole 
We make the cases of our New Ladies Watch of Solid 

Cold, after the newest patterns, and they are Flegantiy Engraved, and in very 
truth they are “Thing: of Perfect Beauty.” They have five Nickel Movements, and 
are fully guaranteed for time. Every Watch is put upin beautiful velvet lined 
Case. We send them to any part olthe country by Registered mail, on receipt 
of $12.00. We send a Double Extra fine Cold Plated Opera 
or Long Chain with the watch on receipt of $3,00 additional. Send money 
P. OQ. money order, or draft on New York. 


WORLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Chestnut 
Revolution. 


= 


refund the money at once if the purchaser prefers. 


Our New Spring Cataiogue 


Ty ‘dide” of’ equare’” style, but handy pocket embracing all the departments in one large book, with a 
hat @ book worth reading is system of ordering. goods by letter more convenient than 


Laces, Embroideries, Shoes, Linens, Gentlemen's Cloth- 
ing, Housekeeping Goods, China, Silverware, Furniture, 
Carpets, etc. 


Upon receipt of a postal card, spe- 
cifying the kind of goods wanted, we. 
immediately send by mail, gratuitously, with 
widths and prices marked, samples of 


Dress Goons, SILKs, Etc. 


Address, 


Our Store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the block at Thir- 
teenth and Market Streets, extending to Chestnut Street and 
City Hall Square, and has an area of between two and 


Market 
St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


three acres on the ground floor alone. 


122 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


for the use of the Family 
and enthusiastic spirit. 


For the use of Sabbath-Schools and Gospel Meetings. The best collec tion of Hymns yet offered. The Sones are 
new and full of Stiring Religious fervor. The musicis of a high order of merit, and eminent well adapted 

Church, Sabbath-Schoolor Y. M.C. Association. This Book is ay & 
Sample copies, 30 Cents, Postpaid; $3.00 per doz.; $25.00 per 


Address D. W. LLER,’ Publisher, Ohio. ® 


ONE MONTH'S TEST TRIAL. 
ORDER AT ONCE. 


Wii) YU jj), 
MMM 


SHIPPED ON 


7 STOPS. “can 
TEN SETS GOLDCN TONGUE B A T T Y’ 


It is with pleasure that I offer the most perfect musical combination and wonderful instrument ever made, 


THE “BEETHOVEN” NEW STYLE No. 9,000 


which is destined to be the most popular Organ the world has ever seen. My success in the past having been so waneceienial I feel 
warranted in doing better than ever for my customers, hence this unparalleled offer. I have now the 


LARCEST FACTORY IN THE WORLD 


that ships its products direct to the purchaser, avoiding extortionate profits, middlemen and agents, manuf: my 
own Organs in my own factory, and being sure of selling thousands of this charming style every month. I offer 
this Organ, combining a grander variet, of stop work, greater power, more musical effects, and the most 
elegant exterior, including a first-class stool, book and music, boxed and delivered on board the cars here, for only 


0.9000 


ll ill 


| 


> 


CABINET ORGANS 
PARI:OR 


DIAPASON. DULCIANA. 


CELLS. | VIQLADOUE) FRENCH HORN. 
UB-BASS,| SAXAPHONE. 


VOIX CELESTE. 


VIOLINA, | PICCOLO. 


i. 


style and best music combin 


You will be aftorded an oppo 


a well-known fact tha 
untold abuse from the monopolist. The “semag should remember this and —— the original not the imitator. REMEMBE 
ow low, Ican beat it. WEIGH THE, WORDS CAREFULLY. 1I dare no 
ship you a poor instrument as it is not possible for me to know who will test it. ple invariably conceal defects and claim 
advantages for Organs they sell. My a pga must be good enough to silence maligners and defamers. They invariably 
ye! iS ALFA ACT that my business has increased to such proportions that 
DA HALF ACRE 


any offer made (by imitators) 1 no matter 


prove satisfactory. Thousands are now in 
even now with a factory having ONE AN 
=‘ artisans and best machinery is the reason I can offer this Organ so low. I am now enlarging my factory TO 
I should be glad to have you come here and visit my establishment, 


az ORDER AT ONCE NOTHING SAVED BY LONC CORRESPONDENCE.“G 
LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE. Address or call upon 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


Plan of Reedboard, entirely original. 


boo 
COME TO WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, AND SELECT AN ORGAN IN PERSON. YOU ARE CORDIALLY WELCOME. 
rtunity to inspect everything and satisfy yourself in every icular. Beware !—I un- 
hesitatingly advise those who are about to order from other parties, not to doit. Order only the latest and best of all Organs, 
If you have already ordered, countermand your order, it may not be too late yet. An Organ lasts a lifetime, get only the latest 


° YOU CAN TEST IT IN YOUR OWN HOME, FREE OF EXPENSE, FOR ONE wer 
S It contains 27 Stops, 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of Golden Tongue Reeds, as follows: 
Manual Sub-Bass,.16 feet tone, Saxaphone,.. 8 feet 
Diapason,............ 3 feet tone, Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone, 
f| Dulciana,............ 8 feet tone, Viola Dolce, 4 feet tone, 
he ne 8 feet tone, Violina,...... 4 feet tone, 
French Mies cakes 8 fect tone, Piccolo,....... 4 feet tone, 
Harmonique, Harp Xoline, Grand Expressione Vox Humana, Vox Jubilante and other grand accessory 
on ects as ow. 
" oI | SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK, 27 IN ALL. 
1—Cello. 10—Grand Expressione. 19—Vox Jubilante. 
2—Melodia. 1l—French Horn. 
Q 3—Clarabella, 12—Harp oline. 21—Coupler Harmonique. 
4—Manual Sub-Base. 13—Vox Humana. 22—Orchestral Forte. 
5—Bourdon. 14—Echo. 23—Grand Organ Knee Stop. 
—Saxaphone 15—Dulciana. 24—Right Knee Stop. 
: 7—Viol di Gamba. 16—Clarionet. 25—Automatic Valve Stop. 
8—Diapason. 17— Voix Celeste. Duplex Damper. 
ee 9—Viola Dolce. 18—Violina. 27—Left Duplex Damper. 


28. Beatty’s New Patent Adjustable Stop Action. In this 
action is reac ed the highest state of perfection attainable. The case 
of the Beethoven Organ is a design of rare beauty, and is simply un- 
rivaled at the price offered. Beautiful Lamp Stands suitable for a lam 
at night or vase of flowers by day. It is of solid walnut wi 
extra large fancy top decorated with original designs in fret work. 
Receptacle for music, book rack; music holder of ehant design, carved 
handles for moving paneled sliding fall with lock; the whole being deco- 
rated with Arabesque Designs in Gold. 

The above beautiful Organ was never equaled in the — 
history of the organ trade for Excellence in every fea- 
ture. Order direct from this advertisement, as I positively 
will not deviate from price, $GO, Cash Orders take preference on 
order 


Remit by Post Office Money Order, Express Prepaid, Bank raft or 
refunded and freight charges paid if all is not as represented. It is 
I am the man that the nerve to reduce the price of Pianos 9p Organs, in the face of 


OVER DOUBLE ITS PRESENT SIZE. 


S OF SPACE within the walls of building, filled with skilled 


d 
| 
| 
| 
John Wanamaker 
SABBATH SONGS & SPIRITUAL HYMNS | 
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